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essarilff -HRISTMAS never loses its fresh- everlasting love wherewith He has 

nter of ~ ness in the Christian heart. To encompassed us. 


Europthe household of the Faith none of 
‘ld ackthe great feasts of the Church can 
vith thever become commonplace, for the 
the Bylivine mysteries which they com- 
stophememorate embody those _ eternal 


jruths by which we live, and from 
which, year after year, we draw the 
strength and the joy that make life 


___worthwhile. The wonders of God are 


Se 


pternal, and the terms of time, such 
Hs “new” and “old” and “transient,” 
Which we apply to ourselves and our 
hffairs of mortal life, have no mean- 
ng when applied to them. Christmas 
Pspecially lays hold of our hearts and 
‘aptivates them, because it brings 
home to us the greatest and the most 
pPPealing of all God’s wonders—the 





The truths of our holy Faith are 
30 interwoven, so compacted to form 
one complete and perfect whole, that 
no single truth can be explained and 
understood in all its brightness unless 
it is viewed in its full setting and as 
an integral part of God’s eternal de- 
sign. The one word that sums up all 
God’s dealings with men from the 
very beginning to the very end is 
“love,” and the one great truth, the 
one great incontestable fact, that un- 
derlies all the mysteries of our Faith 
and pulsates through them is “love.” 
“Deus caritas est,” St. John tells us. 
“God is love,” and all we are and 
have, all we hope to be and to have, 
is God’s free gift to us and the ex- 
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pression of His infinite love for us. 
“Of Him, and by Him, and in Him, 
are all things” (Rom. 9: 36), and the 
whole history of God in the world 
which He has made is told in those 
few words of Our Lord: “God so 
loved the world as to give...” (John 
3: 16). 

Even when man had abused his 
God-given gifts to sin against his 
Creator and to forfeit his heritage of 
eternal happiness, and no mere hu- 
man resources could ransom him 
from Satan’s bondage and restore his 
fallen estate, still “God so loved the 
world as to give”—to give even “His 
only begotten Son; that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting” (John 3: 
16). The Second Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity took upon Himself our 
human nature, in order that He, at 
once true God and true Man, might 
pay the price of our redemption and 
make us with Him joint heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us... 
full of grace and truth ... As many 
as received Him, He gave them power 
to be made the sons of God, to them 
that believe in His name” (John 
1:32): . 

The feast of Christmas is the cele- 
bration of that greatest mystery of 
love, the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ according to the flesh. “By 
this hath the charity of God appeared 
toward us, because God hath sent His 
only begotten Son into the world, 
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that we may live by Him. In this i j 


charity; not as though we had loved 


God, but because He hath first loved) 


us, and sent His Son to be a propitia 
tion for our sins” (I John 4:9-10). | 
is from the coming of the Word. 
made-flesh to dwell among us and t 
purchase for us by His precious Bl 

the freedom of the children of G 

that springs all our true joy. “H 


that spared not even His own Son) ki 


but delivered Him up for us all, hov 
hath He not also, with Him, given w 
all things?” (Rom. 8:32). Christma 
is the feast of our joy. “Fear not,’ 
the angel of the Lord said to the shep 


herds, “for, behold, I bring you good} ; 


tidings of great joy, that shall be to 
all the people: this day is born to you 
a Saviour, Who is Christ the Lord’ 
(Luke 2:10-11). “The grace of God 
our Saviour hath appeared to al 
men” (Tit. 2:11), we read in the Firs 
Mass of Christmas. The goodness and 
the beauty of the Godhead shone 


forth among us from the tender In) 


fant that was laid in the manger a 
Bethlehem, Son of God, Son of th 
Virgin Mary. 


FEAST OF CHILDREN 


Christmas, it is said, and righth, 
too, is the great feast of children: 
even more rightly it is the great fea! 
of all the children of God, old as wel 
as young, for it carries to our heart 
from generation to generation thos 
“good tidings of great joy, that shal 
be to all the people . . . Glory to Go! 
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in the highest; and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” This Child that 
is born to us is the only begotten Son 


| of God, “Who for us, and for our 


salvation, came down from heaven, 


| and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 


of the Virgin Mary: and was made 
Man” (Nicene Creed). 

Christmas commemorates the great- 
est event in the whole history of man- 
kind from the creation of the world. 
It is eloquently recorded by a para- 
graph which Baronius (1538-1607) 


| wrote for the Roman Martyrology 
| and inserted for reading on the Vigil 


of Christmas. This notice, not found 
in missals and prayer-books, is not 
as familiar as it should be to Catholic 
lay-folk. It is sublime in its solemn 
simplicity. Its chronology is that 
which was currently admitted at the 
time of its composition: 

In the year, from the creation of the 


world, when in the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, five thousand, 


.| one hundred and ninety-nine; from the 


Flood, two thousand, nine hundred and 
fifty-seven; from the birth of Abraham, 
two thousand and fifteen; from Moses 
and the coming of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, one thousand, five hundred and 
ten; from the anointing of King David, 
one thousand and thirty-two; in the 


i) sixty-fifth week, according to the proph- 


ecy of Daniel; in the one hundred 
and ninety-fourth Olympiad; in the 
year seven hundred and fifty-two from 
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the founding of the city ef Rome; in 
the forty-second year of the empire of 
Octavian Augustus, when the whole 
world was at peace, in the sixth age of 
the world, Jesus Christ, Eternal God. 
and Son of the Eternal Father, desirous 
to sanctify the world by His most merci- 
ful coming, having been conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, and nine months having 
elapsed since His conception, is born in 
Bethlehem of Juda, having become Man 
of the Virgin Mary—the Nativity of Our 
ree Jesus Christ, according to the 
esh. 


Curist-Mass 


Christmas is a Catholic word full 
of Catholic significance. It is the 
“Cristes Maesse” (1038) and 
“Cristes-messe” (1131) of Old Eng- 
lish—the Christ-Mass or the Mass of 
Christ. The very word, and so many 
others—Candlemas (Candle-Mass), 
Michaelmas (Michael’s Mass), Mar- 
tinmas (Martin’s Mass), Lammas 
(the Anglo-Saxon Loaf-Mass or 
Wheat-Harvest Mass), and holy days 
now mostly holidays—live on in our 
language as proofs of how the Catho- 
lic Faith was part and parcel of daily 
life in England centuries before the 
Reformation, and how the Mass was 
there, as it always has been among 
Catholics, the central act of Christian 
worship. It was the Mass that above 
all else marked the celebration of 
feast-days. The word became incor- 
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porated into the designation of many 
holy days. There would have been, 
we might say, no feast-day, no holy 
day, without the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass for and with 
the people. 

The Child that is born to us on 
Christmas night is the Son of God 
made Man, Who has come down from 
heaven to offer that great Sacrifice 
“for us and for our salvation.” “God 
so loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son... that the world may 
be saved by Him.” The joyful mys- 
tery of Bethlehem is one with the sor- 
rowful mystery of Calvary: that mys- 
tery is the wondrous love of God for 
us. For love of us Christ, the Son of 
God, is born Man of the Virgin Mary: 
for love of us Christ, the Son of God, 
dies the death of the cross on Cal- 
vary. “Having loved His own who 
were in the world, He loved them un- 
to the end” (John 13:1). To those 
who have taken the Mass out of 
Christmas the birthday of Christ has 
lost the necessary fullness of its signi- 
ficance. To those who have gone even 
further and denied as well the divinity 
of Christ Christmas has no meaning 
at all: it has become a mere Christian 
shell to be filled with the things that 
are not ‘of Christ. 


CuristIAN Joy 


Much is written about the commer- 
cialization of Christmas, and not a 
little of it is put forth with good 
reason. No one who has anything of 
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Catholic sense will hold with the men 
“swapping” of meaningless gifts ae. 
cording to the spirit of quasi-socia 
obligation, or with the silly exchange 
of so-called Christmas cards among 
people who don’t give one another 
single kind thought from one years 
end to the other. Yet Christmas is the 
great feast of our Christian joy: itis) parer 
the meaningful commemoration of! them 
God’s infinite love for us. So far be! fancy 
it from us to forget that what Goi! have 
has given to us He bids us to pas} light 
on to our fellow man. God in His in th 
superabundant goodness and infinit) sion 
love has given us true joy and hap) love 
piness, “power to be made the son’ 
of God.” As sons of God, we ar! 
commanded by Him to love one an 
other and to share the joy of ow 
heart. “A new commandment I give 
unto you: That you love one another 
as I have loved you, that you alw 
love one another. By this shall al 
men know that you are My disciples 
if you have love one for another’ 
(John 13:34-35). If we can bring: 
ray of sunshine and happiness in| 7 
the lives of God’s children, young and 
old, by our little gifts and remem) |, 
brances on Christmas Day, let us do 
so by all means. The joy will be 
theirs; the redoubled joy will be out} vario 
for there is something Godlike in the} th 
creation of a smile of pleasure wil A 
happiness in a face that has almost, 
forgotten how to smile. 

But there is something that cm 
warm a heart far more than any malt} Asso 
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t{ rial gift. It is the cheering word, hospitality, to the weary traveler, 
| the smile that springs from genuine who, as Joseph and Mary and the yet 
al} appreciation, the almost intangible unborn Saviour, might be seeking 
tt} gesture of good-will and encourage- shelter from the coldness of a not- 
ig) ment, which is perhaps what our fel- understanding world. We may not 
é} low man needs most in life. There have many material gifts to distribute 
} lingers in our memory the simple but at Christmas; we may be even ip 
he} beautiful custom which our grand- material want ourselves. But there is 
is} parents and those who went before little else that matters in this life 
of) them had woven about a solidly pious apart from God’s great love for us 
be) fancy. It was traditional for them to and our great love for God—the love 
ol} have a Christmas candle which was which he asks us to pass on in joy. 
s| lighted on Christmas Eve and placed in smiles and in cheering words to 
li} in the window of cottage and of man- others. We all can light a Christmas 
itt’ sion to shine forth an invitation of candle and set it in the window of 
| love and welcome, of warmth and our soul. 

ns 
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Ba Fighting Communism 

Mo} The CPA recalls, as more than ever applicable today, the specific injunctions 
md) of Pope Pius XI to the Catholic press in his encyclical, Atheistic Communism: 
Pm In this renewal (of social education) the Catholic press can play a prominent part. 


do! Its foremost duty is to foster in various attractive ways an ever better understanding of 
he | social doctrine. It should also supply accurate and complete information on the activity 
| of the enemy and the means of resistance which have been found most effective iz 
ifs, | various quarters. It should offer useful suggestions and warn against the insidious deceits 
the} With which Communists endeavor, all too successfully, to attract even men of good faith. 
and At an hour when the temptation to neglect all but military and investigative 
yt Means of turning back the threat of world Communism is very strong, the members 
| of the CPA pledge themselves to promote with a renewed sense of urgency 
‘is Positive as well as negative means of halting and defeating the enemies of God 
and man.—Resolution adopted at the 44th annual meeting of the Catholic Press 

alt | Association, Chicago, Ill.. May 14, 1954. 

















An address to the twelfth convention of the Serra International, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 9, 1954 


er future of Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools is, in a 
word, bright. 

Bright because God’s blessing upon 
our schools in the past inspires con- 
fidence in His help for the future. 

Bright because in the short span 
of only a hundred years the practice 
of sending Catholic children to Catho- 
lic schools has become an honored 
tradition which will command the 
reverent respect of generations in the 
future. 

Bright because we enjoy, as busi- 
ness men would say, a “seller’s mar- 
ket” with a huge, record-breaking 
backlog of unfilled orders for Catho- 
lic schooling. 

Bright because the future will pre- 
sent fascinating problems to chal- 
lenge the resourcefulness and ingen- 
uity of school officials, and will re- 
veal to the laity new opportunities 
for enthusiastic generosity in support 
of our schools. 

Bright because from every angle 
the Catholic school enterprise is on 
the threshold of the greatest boom in 
its short history. 


Ten Points for Catholic Education 
Very Rev. Mscr. Wititiam E. McManus 
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Is this optimism warranted by 
facts? It is. 

The evidence of God’s grace is in 
controvertible. The wisdom of th 
Bishops in insisting upon the deve 
opment in the United States of 
parochial school system under ful 
control of the Church; the thousand 
of God-given vocations to the reli 
gious communities of teachers; tht 
loyal and generous support of th 
laity; the distinguished intellectul 
and artistic achievements of Catho 
lic school graduates; the Catholi 
school’s prestige in American educs 
tion—these are a few obvious sign 
of the influence of God’s grace in ou 


schools. Their phenomenal succes} i 


cannot be explained in terms of he 
man plans and efforts alone. Go 
must be credited for our achieve 
ments in the past, and upon His he} 
must we rely for an equally succes} 
ful future. 
, Generally, it takes several centurie 
to develop a particular tradition, bi 
the tradition of sending Catholi 
children to Catholic schools has beet 
established in less than a hundrel 
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years. These days, it is rarely neces- 
ary to cite the law obliging parents 
to enroll their children in Catholic 
schools. There is little point now in 
sermon materials of twenty years ago 
which stressed parental duties toward 
Catholic schools; indeed, parents now 
speak, not of their duty, but of their 
right to send their children to our 
xhools. A generation of parents edu- 
cated in Catholic schools wants the 
next generation to have the same ad- 
vantage. These are the parents who 
beg the pastor of a new parish to 
build a school before a church and 
who beck up their pleas with near- 
heroic pledges of financial support. 
The Catholic school tradition is now 
a heritage to be passed along from 
one generation to the next. 


STATISTICS 
Catholic education is flourishing in 


+} « “seller’s market.” Our backlog of 


orders for Catholic education may be 
computed from the official record of 
infant baptisms since 1944. Here are 
the statistics : 


Year Infant Baptisms 
1944 710,648 
1946 738,314 
1948 937,314 
1950 973,544 
1952 1,077,184 
1953 1,094,872 


One of every four children born in 
the United States last year was bap- 
tized a Catholic and secured a God- 
ziven right to a Catholic education. 


The market is steady. For about 
nine or ten more years, the annual 
infant baptism rate will be about a 
million or more, but then, God will- 
ing, the large number of Catholics 
born in the forties will marry and 
start another “baby boem” that may 
raise the infant baptism rate as high 
as 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 per year. 

Perhaps citing these figures makes 
me sound like an ambitious textbook 
salesman; I am confident, however. 
that my estimates will be found to 
be fairly accurate. 

Catholic education is a product in 
long demand, not for ene year, but 
for eight, or twelve, or sixteen years. 
Right now, the greatest demand is in 
the first grade which, on a nation- 
wide basis, enrolls twice as many 
students as the eighth grade. In Sep- 
tember of this year, 95 per cent of the 
past school year’s first graders will 
move ahead into the second grade. 
Their places in the first grade class- 
rooms will be filled by swarms of 
kindergarteners. As in a tidal wave, 
each year’s wave of record-breaking 
enrollment in the first grade will 
press upon the preceding year’s en- 
rollment until our scheols are en- 
gulfed by more students than we can 
accommodate. 

An elementary school in a stable 
neighborhood with a first grade en- 
rollment double that of the eighth 
should, by 1962, have a total enroll- 
ment approximately twice as large as 
its present student body. By 1966 












or 1967, our nationwide high school 
enrollment should also be doubled. 
These predictions are made on the 
assumption that in the future our 
elementary schools will continue to 
enroll three of every five Catholic 
grade schoo! age children, and that 
our high schools will enroll about 
three of every ten Catholic adoles- 
cents. For the indefinite future, the 
ideal of having every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school seems utterly un- 
attainable, and we might as well stop 
dreaming about it. 

The future will challenge the re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of school 
administrators and will reveal new 
opportunities for the laity to con- 
tinue their unselfish and loyal finan- 
cial support of our schools. 

At this juncture, I should like to 
propose for your attention and criti- 
cism a ten-point program for the 
future of our elementary and secon- 
dary schools. The program is, I trust, 
resourceful and perhaps even ingen- 
ious, and it definitely calls for more 
and more sacrifice from the laity. 
Here it is—a program for the future. 
The points are expressed impera- 
tively. 


Honor AND GLorRY oF Gop 


1. Dedicate the whole Catholic 
school enterprise—everything from 
fund raising to teacher training—to 
the honor and glory of God. Catholic 
education must be first and foremost 
a work of religion. It deserves 
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nothing less than the highest super} impo 
natural motives. all C 


CRUSADE OF PRAYER 


2. Conduct an intensive crusade oj} 3. 
prayer for vocations to the religious\ give 
life. Give every encouragement to} bers 
young people who desire to dedicate} secu 
their lives to the teaching apostolate} ing | 
Priests, brothers and nuns are des| in 01 
perately needed, not only to staff ex} lay | 
isting schools, but also to spread the} one 
Faith (and this is their main duty)| if ou 
by starting new schools, particularly | mod 
in the home mission areas of ow} rollr 
nation. » teacl 

I need not talk about the need for! for 
vocations to the men of Serra, || 20W 
would, however, like to propose for Cath 
your thought and consideration a title 
appeal to heroism that may have to} Pare 
be addressed to the Catholics in wel: } “ler; 
established parishes. There is the po: 
sibility that these parishes may be 
asked to release a large number of} 4 
their teaching sisters—perhaps | stan 
many as half the faculty—so tha) pupi 
they may go out to the frontiers of! a pr 
the Church and start schools in thos | tials 
places where their services are indis | prog 
pensable. In the well-established par | the 
ishes, the nuns released for this mis | of | 
sionary endeavor would have to be and 
replaced by lay teachers. Would you) may 
be willing to go along with this pro } cati 
posal? May I suggest that your views| '8 a 
on this idea may very well be # righ 
standard by which you can measuft} Cath 
the depth of your appreciation of the} tall 
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-} importance of Catholic education for 


all Catholic children. 


Lay TEACHERS 


3. Recruit competent lay teachers, 
give them status as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the faculty; guarantee them 
security and tenure; pay them a liv- 
ing wage. One of every ten teachers 
in our elementary schools today is a 
lay person. Within ten years, I think, 
one of every five will be a lay person 
if our schools are expanded to accom- 





modate anticipated increases in en- 


‘ rollment. No longer may the lay 
‘teacher be regarded as a “substitute 


for a sick Sister”; the lay teacher 
now is an indispensable member of 
Catholic school faculties and is en- 
titled to the respect and confidence of 
parents, the laity in general and the 
clergy. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


4, Maintain high professional 
standards. Every Catholic school 
_ pupil has a strict right in justice to 





| 4 program of studies which in essen- 


‘tials is in no way inferior to the 
' program of public schools. That is 
| the official teaching of the Council 


of Baltimore. Crowding fifty. sixty 
and seventy pupils into a classroom 
may seem like zeal for Catholic edu- 
; cation, but in many cases, it actually 
is a serious violation of the pupils’ 
right to satisfactory and efficient edu- 
cation. Subjecting children to par- 
tially trained teachers is an injustice 
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io both pupils and the teachers. The 
ijaudable ambition to enroll all ap 
plicants should never be perverted 
into an excuse for lowering profes- 
sional standards. 

We are reaching the point, ladic- 
and gentlemen, where we will have 
to hang out “no more room” signs. 
There are many parishes throughout 
the United States that in the future 
will have to turn children away. The 
practice in some places of over 
crowding classrooms is going te 
boomerang on the whole system 
State school authorities already are 
watching what we are doing in thi« 
regard. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


5. Develop a reasonable procedure 
to select the students to be admitted 
to available accommodations. This i- 
probably going to be the toughest 
problem of the future. In my opinion. 
accepting students on a first-come. 
first-served basis is not a reasonable 
procedure. It doesn’t make much 
sense for a pastor to announce that 
he is going to have registration for 
the first grade and then have mother- 
get uv at two and three in the morn- 
ing so they can line up bright and 
early outside of the school to be first 
in line to have their children regis- 
tered. Admitting only those students 
who come from good Catholic homes 
is hardly the way to take care of the 
youngsters whose home environment 
is a danger to their faith. On the con 
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wary, school authorities should give 
special consideration to those boys 
and girls most in need of a Catholic 
education either because of personal 
character difficulties or because of 
unfortunate cenditions at home. 

So-called “Catholic problem chil- 
dren,” whom Christ would call “lost 
sheep,” belong in Catholic schools. I 
wonder, men of Serra, how you would 
react to a suggestion from your pas- 
tor if he were to say to you, “Would 
you mind sending your child to a 
public school so I may have space 
for a youngster who comes from a 
home where there is a mixed mar- 
riage or where home conditions are 
very bad and constitute a real dan- 
zer to this child’s faith?” Are you, 
who could save the faith of your 
child even though he or she were en- 
rolled in a public school, willing to 
make room for a child deeply in need 
»f a Catholic education so that it 
might be said of a Catholic school 
that there is more real joy over the 
one lost child who was saved than 
over the ninety-nine already saved? 
This is a problem for you to think 
over and discuss. 


REIcGIous INSTRUCTION 


6. Utilize Catholic schools to pro- 
vide systematic religious instruction 
and extra-curricular activities for 
Catholic public school pupils. This is 
a most important point. Every Catho- 
lic child of school age has a right to 
s reasonably convenient opportunity 
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for systematic religious instruction 
from a competent teacher. Catholic 
education authorities are obliged to 
provide this opportunity. This obliga. 
tion to give the minimum of religious 
instruction to all has a priority over 
the duty to give the fullness of Catho. 
lic education to as many as can be 
enrolled in Catholic schools. Catholic 
public school pupils, therefore, should 
have first claim upon Catholic school 
facilities during after-school hour 
and on holidays. Every effort should 
be made to welcome these students, 
to interest them in religious instruc 
tion and to let them share in the | 
school’s program of extra-curricula 
activities. 

No Catholic school should tbe 
monopolized by the élite whom it 
happens to enroll. No Catholic school 
faculty may say its work is done when 
it has cared for only its student body. 
Saving the elect is relatively easy; 
saving the lost sheep is much harder, 
but is no less a duty upon all er 
gaged in Catholic school work. We 
cannot overlook this basic respot- 
sibility to overhaul the whole admin- 
istration of Catholic education % 
that we may deploy our resource 
and personnel in a manner that vil | 
guarantee every Catholic child the| 
basic right to learn the fundamental | 
truths of his religion and to obtaa | 
the religious instruction that is vir 
tually essential for the salvation o 
his soul. After we have discharged 
that duty, we may then turn our # 
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tention to the expansion of Catholic 
schools to the extent that our re- 
sources will allow. 


EXPANDED SCHOOL FACILITIES 


7. Plan now for expanded high 
school facilities to accommodate by 
1965 at least twice the number of 
students now enrolled in our Catholic 
high schools. A large part of bulging 
and near-overwhelming elementary 
school enrollment soon will be ready 
for high school. Double the amount 
of facilities will be needed to main- 
tain the present ratio of enrolling 
one of every three adolescents in a 
Catholic high school. High school 
construction in most cases should 
have a priority over elementary 
school buildings and some of these 
latter buildings ought to be designed 
for possible conversion into high 
schools, 


Must EcoNoMIZE * / 


8. Economize on both building and 
operating costs by eliminating expen- 
sive frills. Catholic schools should be 
designed and operated in terms of 


_ the essential objectives of Catholic 


education—not in slavish imitation 


' of public schools. Our immediate 
' main needs are additional classrooms 


and properly paid lay teachers. Not 
until we fully meet these needs may 
we spend money for elaborate audi- 
toriums, huge gymnasiums, ultra- 
modern laboratories, and vast out- 
lays of athletic equipment. 


Trying to keep pace with high-cost 
public schools in order to entice 
Catholic students into Catholic 
schools is no longer a ‘valid excuse 
for squandering Catholics’ money on 
superfluous buildings, equipment and 
programs. For the foreseeable future, 
the number of applicants for Catholic 
education will far exceed the capacity 
of our schools. Recruiting students 
for Catholic schools is, with few ex- 
ceptions, a thing of the past, and, 
therefore, I don’t think that we need 
all these elaborate things to get our 
children into our schools, 


BuRDEN OF FINANCING 


9. Equalize the burden of financing 
Catholic schools by requesting all 
Catholic wage-earners—not only 
parents—to contribute a fixed yearly 
sum based on their annual income 
with due allowance for dependents 
and other standard deductions as per- 
mitted under our Federal income-tax 
laws. 

Let me explain. 

This proposal is based upon these 
premises : 

A. Catholic schools are not the 
exclusive property of parents, nor is 
their only purpose to assist parents 
in the education of their children. 
Catholic schools belong to the whole 
Catholic community. One of their 
main purposes is to preserve the 
Catholic tradition for the community 
by transmitting the Catholic cultural 
heritage from one generation to the 
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next. Therefore, all Catholics have a 
stake in Catholic schools and all have 
a duty in justice to contribute to 
their support. This principle was 
long ago recognized in public edu- 
cation, which derives its support from 
taxes levied upon all citizens. 

B. The Catholic school is not a 
mere object of philanthropy, depend- 
ent upon the variable and uncertain 
charitable impulses of the people. The 
Catholic school has fixed expenses, 
bills that must be paid regularly and 
promptly, and hence it should not 
rely entirely upon the contributions, 
however generous, which the people 
feel inclined to give in their Sunday 
envelopes or in response to special 
appeals. This will be particularly true 
in the years ahead when our schools 
incur huge debts for expansion. 

C. Every Catholic wage-earner has 
a duty in justice to support Catholic 
schools in proportion to his or her 
ability to pay, measured by fair 
standards. Parents of parochial 
school children do not have any spe- 
cial obligation to bear a larger bur- 
den for Catholic school support than 
do Catholic wage-earners in general. 

D. Despite its limitations, the 
formula for Federal income tax is 
probably the most equitable method 
for fairly distributing among all citi- 
zens the great cost of services ren- 
dered by our Government. This for- 
mula might well serve as a guide 
to determine the amount which every 
Catholic with taxable income should 
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contribute for Catholic education, | 
practice, it would mean that all 
Catholics cooperating in such a plan 
would pledge themselves to contri. 
bute annually an amount equal to a 
fixed percentage of their Federal in. 
come tax. This would take care of 
their obligation in justice; contribu. 
tions over and above this amount 
would be acts of charity. 

E. Collecting funds for Catholic 
schools should be put on a systema 
tic, business-like basie. Likewise, 
spending these funds should be or 
derly and efficient, so donors to 
Catholic schools may know exactly 
how their funds were used. Perhaps 
each parish might mail out quarterly 
reminders that one quarter of the 
amount pledged is due for payment. 
This or a similar systematic proce: 
dure would put an end to the ex 
asperating nickel-and-dime collec. 
tions which irritate so many parents. 

This much is certain—the orderh 
and efficient expansion of our schools 
cannot be accomplished with hap 
hazard financial methods. We must 
have some reliable estimate of what 


our receipts are going to he so we cad | 
expenditures 


determine what 


shall be. 


our 


AN ASSOCIATION 


10. Every parish school ought t 
have a home and school association. 
It is most important that the parents 
of the school children, the pastors 
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the school principals and the teachers _ ture in which the Church, the Bishops, 
of the school come together for frank the pastors, the school principals and 
and constructive consideration of the parents have a joint interest. It 
their work in education and of the only makes common sense that they 
needs of —_ schools in the future. pool their energies and their thoughts 
The Catholic school enterprise is not ¢, develop reasonable plans for the 
amere business in which the Catholic ¢ ture of our schools 

Church renders a service to the peo- ¥ 
ple. On the contrary, the Catholic These are my ten points for the 
school enterprise is a cooperative ven- future of Catholic education. 


Catholics in the Worid 


Of the 2.44 billion inhabitants of the earth, 472 million, or close to 20 per 
cent, belong to the Catholic Church. 

In a total Asian population of 1.3 billion, Catholics number 31 million, or 
2.3 per cent. In Europe, Catholics account for 39 per cent of the population, 
230 million in a total population of 590 million. The Americas have 190 million 
Catholics, or 56 per cent of the total population of 337 million. Africa is 8.5 
per cent Catholic, with 17 million in a total population of 198 million. Of 
Oceania’s 14 million people, 2.8 million, or 20 per cent, are Catholics. 

The countries with the largest numbers of Catholics are Brazil, 48 million; 
Italy, 47.5 million; France, 35 million; United States, 30 million; Spain, 28.9 
million; Germany, 26.5 million; Mexico, 23 million; Argentina, 16 million— 
The Rev. Adrien Bouffard in Tue Priest aNp THE Missions, Paris, July. 1954. 


It Could Happen Here 


There still seems to prevail some unjustifiable notion of the invincibility ot 
America, that hydrogen bombs may be dropped on Russia or Red China, but 
never upon the United States, our city, our vicinity. This is akin to the illusion, 
especially among the young and strong, that death may come, today or tomorrow, 


to the other fellow, but not to me.—Ted LeBerthon in Way or St. FRANcIs. 
June, 1954, 








Christian Democracy 


DoNnaL BARRINGTON 


Reprinted from the Irish MontTHLY* 


WE MAY be on the eve of a great 
change in Irish politics. At last 
we are about to break away from the 
bitterness of the generation which 
fought the Civil War. Many believe 
that the change will be much for the 
better. Personally I have my doubts. 

Our present leaders, in both the 
Government and the Opposition, may 
have their faults, but at least when 
they entered politics, they had one 
burning ideal for which they were 
prepared to lay down their lives if 
necessary. When they entered public 
life, they jeopardized their careers 
and the future happiness of them- 
selves, their wives and their children. 
By contrast, politics today opens a 
door to a comparatively attractive 
career with some risks, it is true, but 
considerable rewards to counter-bal- 
ance them. Yet we may doubt 
whether the easy-going politics of 
today are attracting into public life 
men of the same calibre as our fath- 
ers. When the Old Guard pass away, 
much of the bitterness may leave pub- 
lic life, but much of the old idealism 
may go with it. Politics may become 


a sordid squabble among a group 
selfish and ambitious mediocrities 
unless we of the younger generatio 
can produce an ideal which we ca 
pursue with the same nobility of pu: 
pose as our fathers pursued theirs. 

That is not to say that our 
proach to life should be the same « 
that of the older generation. Ow 
needs are more complex than their, 
for the problems of peace are really 
more complex and difficult than thos 
of war, and demand different qual: 
ties. Nor does it mean that we should 
repeat the tragic mistakes that they 
committed. What it does mean it 
that we should have a political ided 
of our own to which we can be # 
faithful in our way as they were it 
theirs. 


We have, of course, many grea | 


advantages denied to our predectt 


sors. We are the first generation d| 
Irishmen for several hundred year) 


to grow up in freedom. Our father 
first won the independence of th 
greater part of our country and the 
they established a set of institution 
fit for a free people. Our task is to 


* Parkgate Prees, Dublin, Ireland, April, 1954 
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use these institutions as best we may 
to solve the present-day problems of 
the Irish people. I hope we shall 
handle the institutions of our State 
with caution, conscious of the great 
price at which these institutions were 
established. But I trust we shall not 
be so overcome by caution as to be 
afraid to use our advantages at all. 
Excessive conservatism is not a virtue 
inthe young. Their task is to re-ex- 
amine old problems and to seek out 
new solutions. 


AIM OF THE STATE 


If I were asked what the aim of 
the State, and therefore of those who 
wish to serve it, should be, I should 
probably reply that it should aim at 
creating the kind of society in which 
the individual would be able to de- 
velop all his faculties to the highest 
degree of perfection of which they 
are capable. By this I mean that he 
should enjoy a degree of material 
welfare sufficient to keep his body 
healthy and strong, that he should 
have access to means of improving 


his mind so that it can attain the 
| highest perception of which it is cap- 


able of truth and beauty, that he 


| should be sufficiently free from phys- 
ical restraint to enable him to develop 
a full sense of responsibility for his 


actions, and that external hindrances 
to his moral improvement should be 
reduced to a minimum in order that 
he may be able to seek out his sal- 
vation in the path marked out for 
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him by God. In a word, he should 
be sufficiently free from physical re- 
straint and should have sufficient ac- 
cess to all those things necessary to 
enable him to develop his personality 
fully. 

It is difficult to produce a political 
philosophy suited to a country such 
as ours where religious divisions cut 
so deep. But, fortunately, we have 
not got to do so, for our fathers have 
already given us a political philoso- 
phy which has been accepted by Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike and which 
has been enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion. This philosophy may best be 
summed up in the two words, Chris- 
tian Democracy. 

The Christian Democratic approach 
to politics is based on the idea that 
political freedom and moral responsi- 
bility are natural allies. It considers 
that the seeds of Christianity are most 
likely to grow and flower in a society 
of freemen. At the same time it 
holds that a democratic society where 
the people have not that sense of 
moral responsibility which only re- 
ligion can supply will rapidly degen- 
erate into anarchy. 

Man needs religion mot only to em- 
phasize his duties but to protect his 
rights. A liberal political philosophy 
which is not based on religion is a 
house built on sand. It is only when 
we regard the individual as one of 
God’s creatures and the possessor of 
an immortal soul that the sacredness 
of his personality is brought out. Con- 
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sequently it is only in this light that 
we can fully understand the signifi- 
cance of the rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution, such as the right to per- 
sonal liberty and freedom of expres- 
sion, the right to private property, 
the importance of the family and edu. 
vation, and of religious liberty. Rights 
spring from the relation between man 
and God and consequent relations 
between man and man, and it is only 
when we regard them in this light 
that we can understand their impor- 
tance and the necessary limitations 
which must be placed upon them. 

The State must take note not only 
of man’s nobility but also of his in- 
firmities. Religious leaders may spur 
men on to noble flights of idealism 
and virtue and the State must never 
hinder them in this task. But it 
must not expect men to live perpetu- 
ally on the noble heights to which, 
in their better moments, they aspire. 
It must, therefore, guard against 
abuses of the rights which it recog- 
nizes and protects. It must regulate 
them in the interests of the common 
good. Above ail, it must maintain 
order, for good order is the foun- 
dation of all good things. 

Perhaps the best way of putting 
the Christian Democratic viewpoint 
is that it insists that in all that per- 
tains to the regulation by the State 
of the affaire of individuals, of fami- 
lies and of professional groups, and 
to State interference in the industrial 
and commercial fields, the presump- 
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tion should be in favor of liberty, 
But it must also be remembered that 
this presumption can be rebutted and 
that those who attempt to do so in 
any particular case are entitled toa 
fair hearing. 

This, of course, is not a philosophy 
of laissez faire. It insists that the 
State should not take upon itself 
functions which can be done equally 
well by individuals and by group 
but, at the same time, it emphasize 
that the State has a very important 
positive réle to play in society. |i 
must not only keep order and regu: 
late the rights of individuals and 
groups in the interest of the common 
good; it must also supplement and 
encourage individual and corporate 
initiative and attend to those thing 
which, but for the State, would not 
be done at all. 


NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


But it is not enough for the you 
men and women of Ireland to under 
stand the political and social philo: 
ophy on which their Constitution 
rests. They must also understand the 
practical needs of the society in which 
they live. In politics it is not enough 
to be well-intentioned; one must als 


be well-informed. One must study 
the facts of each situation and be 


fairly sure that one understands the 
facts before one attempts to appl) 
one’s theories to them. This is! 
dull and difficult task and the imagit 
ative Irish mind fights shy of under 
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taking it. But the youth of Ireland 
must be prepared to undertake it if 
ever they are to be of any use to their 
country. Each must aim at least at 
making himself a skilled expert on his 
own particular vocation and then at 
relating his own specialized know- 
ledge to a general philosophy of life. 
In the past we have had too much 
starry-eyed idealism based on com- 
plete incompetence. In this life, high 
ideals are no substitute for technical 
skill. Without it they lead only to 
frustration and bitterness. 


We in Ireland are apt to forget 
that we are living in an extraordinary 
community. The past hundred years 
were a period of great prosperity for 
all the countries of Europe. Most 
countries doubled or more than doub- 
led their populations. Yet, during 
this period the population of Ireland 
dropped by half. The economic de- 
cay which was responsible for this 
catastrophic fall in population, and 
which still manifests itself in the con- 
tinuous stream of emigration from 
our shores, is the most significant fact 


_ inIrish life. It is significant not only 


for its direct economic effects, but 
also for its effect on the psychology 


| of the people. It has destroyed the 


social life of rural Ireland and has 
tobbed Irish businessmen and indus- 
trialists of that spirit of enterprise 
and initiative which is the chief eco- 
nomic justification for a private-en- 
terprise economy. Ireland is a poor 
country. She suffers from lack of 
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natural resources, from lack of cap- 
ital and from lack of skilled labor, 
but, most of all, she suffers from lack 
of enterprise. 

It is not surprising that all the 
large-scale investment projects under- 
taken in Ireland since 1922 have been 
undertaken either directly by the State 
or with its close aid and collabora- 
tion. One need hardly mention the 
Shannon Scheme, the turf-burning 
power stations, the sugar factories, 
Irish Shipping, Aer Lingus and oth- 
ers. Private industrialists could have 
started any one of these industries 
had they had the enterprise and had 
they been able to borrow the capital. 
The fact that they did not do so seems 
to show that these are matters which 
had they not been done by the State 
would not have been done at all. 

Mr. Patrick Lynch in a brilliant 
article published recently in Studies 
estimated that between 1946 and 1951 
the total number of workers employed 
in Ireland increased by about 4,000 
or an average of about 800 a year. 
At the same time, the average number 
of emigrants each year was about 
24,400. These figures speak for 
themselves. If the problem of emi- 
gration is to be solved, the national 
economy must be able to find produc- 
tive employment not for an additional 
800 workers each year, but for an 
additional 25,000, or to put the same 
point in another way, the national 
economy must expand at roughly 30 
times the rate at which it is expand- 
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ing at present. If private enterprise 
can solve this problem, so much the 
better. But the experience of the past 
seems to show that here we have one 
of those problems which, if it is not 
solved by the State, will not be solved 
at all. 


DECENTRALIZE POWER 


Here then is one fact which seems 
to have vast implications for the fu- 
ture. It presents us with another host 
of technical problems in the indus- 
trial, legal and administrative fields. 
But we all know that any large-scale 
extension of the field of State activity 
contains many great dangers of its 
own. It becomes all the more neces- 
sary, therefore, to strengthen the local 
communities and vocational groups 
and to decentralize power wherever 
possible. For instance, many men 
who have studied the agricultural in- 
dustry believe that what the State 
can do to increase agricultural pro- 
duction is severely limited. In the 
last analysis the State can turn itself 
into an industrialist or a businessman. 
{t cannot, at any rate in a free com- 
munity, turn itself into a farmer. The 
President of Macra na Feirme has 
written. recently that the only hope 
for the farming industry in this coun- 
try is to take agriculture out of poli- 
tics and politics out of agriculture. 

There is no one solution to Irish 
problems. Our task, therefore, is to 
seek out the solution to each indi- 
vidual problem, and te do this we 
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must examine it on its merits, uF 
when we have our solutions we find 
that they prescribe different lines ¢{/ 
action in different fields, I don’t think ; 
that that should worry us too much | 
For the real art of politics consists in| 
reconciling and counter-balancing :| 
large number of contradictory idea! 
claims and interests, each of which! 
performs a valuable function withir! 
its own field. But the moment th? 
State becomes so obsessed with om] 
idea that it pursues it to the exclusion’ 
of all others, it rapidly degenerate’ 
into a tyranny. 

My task in the present article is nd | 
to solve our problems but to indicat” 
the spirit in which we should tackk 
them. The Christian Democratic 
philosophy asks us to keep an ope} 
mind in order that we may find ow 
all the facts, and to relate each solv 
tion to an abstract standard of justic 
in order that we may not seek to er} 
force on society any policy which i 
unjust or un-Christian. It advocate 
prudence in the difficult task of apply 
ing our general philosophy to th) 
practical problems of everyday life” 
It tells us to be generous and chat 
table in our treatment of those wh | 
disagree with us. It encourages & 
quietly to persevere in our effort 
until we have attained the skill and 
knowledge which will enable us t 
master our problems; and, finally, i 
warns us, with a realism born of lon 
experience, not to expect too much o! 
political life. 
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The Protestant Clergy and Communism 


Tue Rev. G. J. Gustarson, S.S. 


Reprinted from the Priest* 


ST how far has Communism in- 

filtrated into Protestantism in the 
United States? As sober appraisals 
continue to appear, we are getting a 
clearer picture all the time. 

First there was the Matthews Re- 
port. Then wild recriminations and 
cries of distortion and prejudice and 
irresponsibility. One was reminded 
of the earlier attacks on Whittaker 
Chambers, who also paid a heavy 
price for naming names. Commenta- 
tors rushed to offer their reactions 
and most people took sides. Every 


_ kind of view was heard, an amazing 


amount of it against Matthews. 

Next in order of importance now, 
we think, is the Poling Report, if we 
may call it that—the long article 
which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post last April 24 under the 
signature of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald. This 
is again a fresh starting point. 

Dr. Poling thinks Dr. Matthews was 
guilty, if at all, of understatement in 
estimating that not more than one 
per cent of the Protestant clergy has 
been disloyal to the U.S. Government. 
He seems to agree rather with Rt. 


Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Episcopai 
Bishop of Long Island, who would 
suspect three per cent. As for the 
celebrated figure Matthews offered— 
7,000 Protestant clergymen over a 
period of seventeen years, “as party 
members, fellow-travelers, espionage 
agents, party-line adherents and un- 
witting dupes,” this Dr. Poling char- 
acterizes as “entirely too conservative 
in this over-all coverage which in- 
cluded unwitting dupes.” And he 
makes the highly pertinent and to be 
often repeated point that “a few or 
even one ‘Communist’ or ‘fellow- 
traveler’ or ‘espionage agent’ or 
‘party-line adherent’ would be too 
many—infinitely too many, since 
Communism in its first tenet is 
atheism.” 


Foo.LisH LIBERALISM 


Readers of the Post are indebted to 
Dr. Poling for a splendidly frank 
and understanding exposé which in 
its honesty and comprehensiveness 
throws light, not only on the question 
of the preacher and the CP, but also 
on the whole tangled issue of colla- 
boration. But, first, the story of 


* Huntington, Indiana, July, 1954. 
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foolish and fat-headed liberalism 
which Dr. Poling, looking backward, 
recounts. 

Most of it is hardly new to us but 
we are encouraged to see it set down 
by a minister for the guidance of his 
fellows, even though we regret that 
this is a kind of “locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen” affair. Or 
as Poling puts it more mildly: “There 
is no excuse for any American citizen 
becoming a Communist dupe today.” 

Here is Dr. Poling’s own confes- 
sion quite briefly synthesized indeed; 
but we piously assent to his use of 
the psalm “A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
He himself like so many others lent 
his name to phony organizations 
which came to him well recom- 
mended; for example, “The Friends 
of Russia” committee. He was not 
even in the United States at the time 
but as a war correspondent in North 
Africa in 1943 had received a cabled 
invitation bolstered up with big 
names. He hurriedly got out, too, 
after he learned the truth. 

Still further back in the ’20’s and 
'30’s he had supported recognition 
of the Moscow government—so had 
Alfred E. Smith once, if our memory 
serves us. Today: “My personal 
repudiation of former associations 
with the Communist apparatus must 
include my support of withdrawal of 
recognition from the Moscow govern- 
ment.” 

Like many another dupe, he once 
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gave a “hearty endorsement to a book 
on Russia that I later discovered to 
be an attack on my own country.” | 
Why? He had not even read the book 
at the time; an intimate friend had 
vouched for the volume. 


— 


THE LIBERAL PROTESTANTS 


His own case, we think, is typical, 
not only of some Protestant clergy: 
men, but of most politicians and many 
public men. How else can one explain 
the capitulation to Communism on 
the part of so many who now hate 
what they have come belatedly to 
understand ? 

Thus he cites as well the evidence 
of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary: “Those of us 
who were critical of capitalism were 

. too uncritical of the Marxist 
alternative”; and he discerned at that 
time “very considerable Marxist dog. 
matism in the liberal wing of the 
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Protestant churches.” To see what : 


this implies one should also try to 
recall how Counts and other “pro 
gressive” educators spelled out the 
doom of an ill-defined capitalism not 
too many years ago, and how Social: | 
ism then enjoyed a vogue, as smart 
and highbrow and even distinctively 
Christian. 

It was a case of what Chesterton 
called “throwing out the baby with 
the bath water.” Well-meaning and | 
idealistic reformers aware of the | 
abuses of capitalism (which abuses 
largely belong to a distant and dead 
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past) suddenly rushed to the opposite 
extreme. People are always doing 
that. One principle that is almost un- 
teachable is the ancient scholastic 
axiom: abusus non tollit usum 
(“Abuse should not do away with 
legitimate use”). It is so much easier 
to smash something to pieces than to 
restore it to good working order. 

“Motives of service will supplant 
the profit motive” they thought in 
those days. This formulation Dr. Pol- 
ing calls a “frequent clerical fallacy.” 
What clerics? No one with a smatter- 
ing of the Summa Theologica would 
embrace that view or later come upon 
it as a discovery that (in Niebuhr’s 
words) “The so-called profit motive 
can hardly be eliminated under any 
system.” Why should it, indeed? Is 
this incompatible with “motives of 
service” ? 

Other Protestant clergymen have 


_ had the courage of Dr. Poling and 


Niebuhr. They, too, are commended 
in this article, and their case histories 
carefully set down. Some have still 
not seen the light—unless they are 
really Communists. “Unfortunately 
they still remain in associations,” 
says Dr. Poling, “that are directly 
related to the Communist apparatus. 
They should re-examine their posi- 
tion even . . . as others have re- 
examined theirs.” 

There is indeed only one thing that 
disturbs us as we read how much 


on | Wiser one can be in 1954 than in 


lead 


1944 or in 1934. But our sense of 
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satisfaction is not altogether de- 
stroyed by this—the anti-Catholicism 
that Dr. Poling upturns as he sifts 
through the evidence that explains 
the pro-Communism and the anti- 
anti-Communism of recent years; 
though this is the second point 
worthy of note. 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM 


Dr. John A. Mackay “is a great 
theologian. He is a scholar. He is a 
gracious and friendly man. Also he 
is a man of strong gentleness.” Thus 
Dr. Poling. We ourselves know him 
as a consistent anti-Catholic who ap- 
pears to us simply wrong-headed and 
obstinate in his refusal to recognize 
his real enemies. But apparently 
there is a difference of opinion about 
this gentleman that we cite here in an 
effort to be dispassionate towards 
the president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

Dr. Mackay is the author of some- 
thing known as “A Letter to Presby- 
terians Concerning the Present Situa- 
tion in our Country and in the World” 
which was issued by the General 
Council of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church on October 
2, 1953. It must have been a sort of 
encyclical, judging by the title, 
though some Presbyterians refuse to 
acknowledge its authority and ob- 
viously it lacks any note of infalli- 
bility! 
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Of this document Dr. Poling writes 
that he found in it “the exact senti- 
ment and in several instances the 
exact language” as in two issues of 
the Cominform Journal, a dope sheet 
and policy publication printed in 27 
languages for the direction of world 
Communists. The point made here is 
not that Mackay is a Communist but 
that somehow Communists have been 
doing his thinking for him. 

Let two passages suffice, with Dr. 
Poling’s own remarks: 

The Presbyterian letter contains such 
sentences as this: “Truth is thus held 
a captive in the land of the free .. .” 


The letter also affirms that men and 
women have been “publicly condemned 


ander the uncorroborated word of for- 
Many of these wit- 
nesses have done no more, as we know, 
than to transfer their allegiance from 
one authoritarian system to another”— 
which seems to me an obvious reference 


mer Communists. 


to the Roman Catholic Church. 


Then follow words that, in the opin- 
ion of this writer, can only render a 
to our American unity: 
“Nothing is easier for people, as con- 
temporary history has shown, than to 
make the transition from one totalitar- 
. and yet the ex- 
Communists, to whose word congres- 
sional committees apparently give un- 
qualified credence, are, in very many 
instances,, people whose basic philos- 
ephy authorizes them now, as in the 


disservice 


ianism to another. . 


past, to believe that a lie in a good 
cause is thoroughly justified.” None 
ef these individuals is named, but J. 
Edgar Hoover said, in the November 
first issue of This Week Magazine: “The 
individual centributions of former mem- 
bers of the Communist Party to the 
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security of our way of life are shining 
examples of people who have recog 
nized their mistakes and are doing al] 
within their power to rectify them, 
These people deserve the nation’s re 
spect and their neighbors’ fair-minded 
forgiveness . All great religions 
teach that the sinner can be redeemed. 
Who then shall sit in judgment?” 
Now most people can see what aid 
and comfort can be given the enemy 
by any attack on investigation into 
Communist activities in the United 
States or elsewhere. This is by no 
means to underwrite an occasional 
crack-pot committeeman who has his 


eye on the gallery rather than the | 


CP, or who is interested primarily in 
notoriety and vote-getting and per 
sonal power. It is, in fact, the fairly 
comprehensible idea that Communism 
must be investigated; that we do have 
to get tough both with its members 
and its sympathizers and its dupes: 
that this is a matter of life and death 

Reinhold Niebuhr, who disagrees 
on other points, agrees with Danie 
A. Poling that it is indiscriminate “to 
define even an hysterical anti-Com- 
munist as equal to, or worse than. 
Communism” (the Saturday Evening 
Post, May 1, 1954, p. 24). This is 


fundamentally our own position. 


TIMES’ SUPPORT 


How then can Dr. Mackay, as re 
ported in the New York Times, one 
of his apparent defenders (May 30, 
1953), write that “Anti-Communism 
is just as dangerous as Communism 
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and sometimes more so” or boast “I 
am not ashamed of any document I 
ever signed or any cause I ever spon- 
sored”—though these include “Re- 
publican” Spain, Red China and any 
number of false front party organi- 
tations ? 

As for the arrant anti-Catholicism 
and the easy assimilation of the 
Church to the Party, here Dr. Mac- 
kay is following two lines: one the 
Communist and one the Protestant 
minority’s. As for this latter, witness 
a letter Dr. Poling quotes from a 
“prominent fellow churchman” that 
“free churches are under two threats, 
one a Communist conspiracy and the 
other a potential American Fascism, 
Protestant or Catholic.” Dr. Poling 
vigorously repudiates the threat of 
Catholic Fascism, and we are grate- 
ful to him for that, too, among other 
things. The more so, in that he is a 
staunch Protestant himself who, 
logically or not, thinks the position 
of the Catholic Church in America 
an issue he calls “minor,” but still 
an issue. 

Communists, certainly, are just as 
happy to see Protestants and Catholics 
warring upon one another as they 
are to see indiscriminate attacks on 
investigating bodies. “Divide et im- 
pera” (“Divide and conquer”). Re- 
marks Dr. Poling sagely: “If now in 
this country we are divided, we shall 
fall prey to the atheistic totalitarian- 
ism that centers in Moscow and from 
that center spreads all over the earth.” 
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This is a healthy bit of commonsense 
and a realism we can only hope wil! 
enjoy more and more respect. 


OxNAM CASE 


So much for Dr. Poling, of whom 
we write chiefly in appreciation. His 
article took courage, we think; and 
we are sorry to cite mere portions of 
it. We would like—had space _per- 
mitted—to detail the case of G 
Bromley Oxnam, leading anti-Catho- 
lic, who served as editorial advisor 
of the notorious Communistic Prot- 
estant Digest. 

The Bishop was neatly skewered 
by Representative Clardy of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on the question: “Bishop Ox- 
nam has continually attacked all con- 
gressional investigating committees 
. . - but does not the fact that this 
committee discovered the real back- 
ing of this magazine, something which 
the bishop was unable to learn (italics 
ours) even as one of its editorial ad- 
visors, suggest that investigating com- 
mittees may serve a real purpose?” 

There are other things, too, worth 
citing in Dr. Poling’s article. Our 
main interest, however, will have been 
served if we have sufficiently signa. 
lized the article itself. It is fairly clear 
how some have been deceived in the 
past. We are not concerned here so 
much in showing how accurate and 
valuable has been the service of the 
Catholic press in keeping us from 
being deceived, nor in paying recog: 
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nition to the role of papal guidance Poling’s views get a wider and wider 
exercised by means of far-sighted hearing till finally they prevail in 
encyclicals, allocutions and addresses, Protestant circles. Let us have done 
nor in any way in expressing com- with the Mackays and the Oxnams 
placency that we have had a solid and the dupes. Let us at last get the 
dogmatic and moral foundation for real issues in proper focus. “There is 
our thinking. no excuse for any American citizen 

We would really like to see Dr. becoming a Communist dupe today,” TV 
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The CPA affirms that the United Nations, despite its imperfections of struc Sh 
ture and operation, should be supported as the best available means of working | Ch 
towards the establishment of a truly juridical world community of states based os 
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Judging the Temporal Order in 


The CPA reaffirms the right and duty of Catholic journalists to evaluate *P 
questions pertaining to the temporal order according to Catholic moral standards. 
In so doing, they should be governed by objective evidence as the standard of 
truth and by their own best judgment, avoiding the two extremes of excessive "8 
predilection for personalities or careless disregard of anyone’s moral right to 
his good name.—Resolution adopted at the 44th annual meeting of the Catholic | 
Press Association, Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1954. 
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Holy Shroud of Turin 


Water M. Apsortrt, S. J. 


Reprinted from the Pitot* 


HO was the man who left the 

imprint of his face and body 
upon the linen cloth which is kept 
rolled up in a silver casket above the 
altar of the Royal Chapel in the Ca- 
thedral of Turin, Italy? 

A Doctor at Calvary, a book pub- 
lished in February, makes out a 
strong case for the claim that the 
cloth which is known as the Holy 


| Shroud of Turin is the sheet in which 


Christ’s Body lay while it was in the 
tomb. The author, Dr. Pierre Bar- 
bet, was Chief Surgeon of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Paris for many years. 
| Another book which appeared about 
the same time, Self-Portrait of Christ 


t by Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., 


jate 


S.1.D., argues in less technical lan- 
guage ‘that the complete frontal and 
dorsal imprints of a man which are 
visible on the Shroud as dim brown 
stains are not the work of a painter 
but the result of some natural process 
involving a mixture of sweat and 
spices, and that it was Christ’s Body 
which went through that process. Fr. 


rds. 
of § Wuenschel, Rector of the Redemptor- 


sive 
| to 


olic | 


ist Institute of Higher Studies in 


Rome, names many Popes who were 
as convinced as he is that the Shroud 
of Turin is a relic of our Divine Lord. 
On September 13, 1953, in a radio 
address to the National Eucharistic 
Congress held at Turin, Pope Pius 
XII observed that the city of Turin 
“guards as a precious treasure the 
Holy Shroud, upon which we behold 
with deep emotion and solace the im- 
age of the lifeless body and the broken 
divine countenance of Jesus.” A tele- 
cast last Good Friday afternoon over 
the ABC network in America by Fr. 
Francis L. Filas, S.J., Professor of 
Theology at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago, presented the photographic evi- 
dence about the Shroud for the first 
time on a nationwide TV hook-up. 
All this indicates an attitude quite 
different from what is found in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia’s article about 
the Shroud of Turin written in the 
first decade of this century by Fr. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., who con- 
cluded that the Shroud of Turin “was 
probably painted without fraudulent 
intent to aid the dramatic setting of 
the Easter sequence.” An old con- 
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troversy seems to have been reopened. 
What are the facts? And what, in 
particular, do historians and scien- 
tists say about the Shroud today? 


SHROUD IN SCRIPTURE 


Readers of the Gospel will recall 
that Christ’s dead body was wrapped 
in “a clean linen cloth” (Matt. 27, 
59). Many think of that cloth as a 
winding-sheet, something that is 
wrapped around the width of the 
body. The Shroud of Turin, how- 
ever, is 14 feet, 3 inches long, and 3 
feet, 7 inches wide. The outlines of 
the two dim images on the Shroud 
are placed along the length of the 
cloth in such a way that the head of 
the frontal image almost meets the 
head of the dorsal image at the center 
of the cloth. The Man of the Shroud 
of Turin was clearly laid upon one 
half of the long cloth, and the other 
half was folded down over his face 
and body to the feet. 

A Jew of the first century would 
not normally have been stretched out 
naked in this way in such a cloth, but 
would have been entombed dressed 
in garments of the times, as the son 
of the widow of Naim would have 
been. The case of Christ would be 
exceptional, for He had just been cru- 
cified. Besides, His friends had to 
hurry to get Him down from the 
Cross and into the nearest available 
tomb before the great Sabbath should 
begin at six in the evening, the most 
sacred day of the year for the Jews. 
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St. John says that Christ was 
wrapped “in linen cloths with the 
spices, after the Jewish manner of 
preparing for burial,” but this need 
not mean that the complete rites, in. 
cluding washing of the body, were 
carried out; Joseph and Nicodemus 
did what they could in the time they 
had—they used spices and they cov. 
ered the body, details which wer 
“after the manner of the Jews,” no 


be done as soon as possible after the 
Sabbath. 

Is it possible that a cloth like the | 
Shroud could have been preservel 
for so many centuries? And was cloth | 
of such weave known in Christ’s day? | 
Visitors to the galleries of ancien 
textiles in the major museums of the 
world can see dozens of cloths 
large as the Shroud of Turin and even 
larger, as old and even older. E 
perts in ancient textiles are familia 
with the herringbone weave found in | 
the Shroud; it was common in the & 
first century not only in Egypt bu | 
throughout Palestine and Syria. 





HistoricaAL Pros_tEM 


The first mention of Chri | 
Shroud in historical documents is i | 
the Gospels, as we have seen. During 
the next three centuries there is 00 
mention of the Shroud at all. This i 
presents no great problem for tht’ 
historian. The early centuries wet | 
times of persecution for the Church; 


a relic like the Shroud would natur 
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ally have been kept in a secret place. 
[t is curious, however, that at the 
time of Constantine, when the Cross 
and other relics of the Passion were 
publicly venerated, there is no men- 
tion of the Shroud, though one would 
expect mention of such a remarkable 
relic. 

In the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, a letter by a Spanish bishop in- 
dicates that a cloth is then venerated 
as the one in which Christ’s Body was 
wrapped, but the bishop does not say 
where it is. A French bishop of the 
same period is recorded as having 
seen a cloth eight feet long which 
was venerated in Jerusalem as the 
cloth that had been upon the Head 
of Christ in the tomb. Whatever this 
cloth may have been, it was six feet 
shorter than the Shroud of Turin, and 
the bishop does not mention any fig- 
ure to be seen on it. 

In 1171 an archbishop, William of 
Tyre, records that he was present 
with the King of Jerusalem (Amaury 
{) at a private showing of the relics 
kept by the Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, and there he says he saw the 
Shroud, but he makes no mention of 
the imprints. Some scholars have 
conjectured that perhaps the cloth 
was not unfolded at this time. A 
catalogue of the Emperor’s treasures 
in 1201 mentions the Shroud and 
adds that it is of linen, but there is 
no mention of the imprints. 

Two years later, in 1203, according 
to a French crusader in Constantino- 
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ple, the Shroud is being exposed ev- 
ery Friday “stretched upright, so that 
all could clearly see the figure of the 
Lord.” In 1204 the city of Constan- 
tinople was sacked and there is an- 
other gap in the history of the Shroud 
until the middle of the 14th century 
when it turns up at Lirey in France. 
Some historians think that a crusader 
stole the Shroud from Constantinople, 
and that his family kept the Shroud 
a secret all this time since they could 
not very well boast about the way 
they acquired it. 


IDENTITY 


Because of the lack of documenta. 
tion, some scholars hesitate to affirm 
that the Shroud at Lirey was the same 
as the one that had been in 
Constantinople, but at least from 
the middle of the 14th century there 
is continuous documentary evidence 
of the Shroud as it is moved from 
Lirey to Chambery (where it came 
into the possession of the House of 
Savoy) and eventually to Turin. 
There is no doubt that the Shroud of 
Turin is the same as the Shroud of 
Lirey. Saints and Popes have hon- 
ored this Shroud as the Shroud of 
Christ. St. Charles Borromeo, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Milan, and St. 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, 
made pilgrimages to venerate the 
Shroud after it was deposited in the 
Cathedral of Turin in 1578. More 
than thirty Popes have assumed or 
affirmed its authenticity in official 
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acts of the Holy See (in granting in- 
dulgences, a Feast, an Office, a Mass 
of the Holy Shroud). Pope Pius XI, 
who had studied the whole question 
personally, said publicly of the 
Shroud: “. . . that sacred object still 
involves many problems, but certainly 
it is more sacred than perhaps any 
other, and, as is now established in 
the most positive manner, even apart 
from all idea of faith and Christian 
piety, it is certainly not a human 
work.” 

But what about Fr. Thurston’s con- 
clusion in the Catholic Encyclopedia? 
What is behind that? 

At an exposition in 1898 it was 
discovered that when the Shroud was 
photographed the figures which ap- 
peared on the negative plate had the 
appearance of a positive image. This 
meant that the stains on the cloth 
were themselves like a photographic 
negative. No artist, is was argued, 
could have painted a negative image, 
to say nothing of such a perfect one 
as this. In the following year, how- 
ever, a book by Canon Chevalier, a 
learned priest and historian, drew 
the attention of scholars to a letter 
that had been long forgotten. It was 
a statement, written in 1389 by the 
bishop of the diocese which included 
Lirey; it declares than an artist ad- 

mitted to one of the bishop’s pre- 
decessors about the middle of the 
14th century that he had painted the 
figures on the Shroud. 
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A Basic Point 1 


It was Chevalier’s book that influ. 
enced Fr. Thurston’s judgment ten 
years later. It is the basic point of 
this book to which opponents of the 
Shroud keep returning: the history 
of the Shroud before Lirey is unsat- 
isfactory, and an artist admits having 
painted it there—voila! 

In 1902 professors of science a 
the Sorbonne proved to the satisfac. 
tion of the French Academy of 
Sciences that a painter could no 
possibly have made those figures on — 
the Shroud. Their evidence was pre 
sented by Ives Delage. It is to the 
basic points of Professor Delage’ | 
famous address made before the | 
Academy, and to later developments 
of those points, that advocates of the 
Shroud keep returning. 

It would seem to be a case of 
science against history. If this were 
the case, one would have to question , 
the historical sources. Fr. Wuenschel 
does precisely this in his book Sel | 
Portrait of Christ, on the principle 
that not everything written in docu 
ments is necessarily true, and that it 
is no use arguing against the facts 
which are in the Shroud of Turin 
itself. Fr. Wuenschel, the leading 
American authority on the Shroud, 
makes it at least probable that the § 
unnamed painter of the 14th century 
was not telling the truth, and tha 
the bishop was misled by false testi | 
mony. ' 
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ScIENCE vs. History 


Actually it is not a case of science 
against history, but rather of scientists 
against historians. It is remarkable 
how much in favor of the Shroud’s 
authenticity doctors, biologists and 
chemists are. The medical testimony, 
that there are stains of blood all 
over the figures on the Shroud, is so 
impressive that the historian today 
is forced to suspect, and perhaps to 
reject, the testimony of the obscure 
l4th-century artist. 

The case for the authenticity of 
the Shroud of Turin is very strong 
today. Catholic scholars were usually 
inclined to follow Chevalier’s thesis 
at the beginning of this century, but 
more and more of them, realizing 
that science and history are both in 
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quest of truth and therefore should 
not be in conflict, have come around 
to something like the opinion ex- 
pressed by Pope Pius XI, himself a 
competent scholar, on account of the 
impressive array of evidence that 
scientists have gathered together in 
the past quarter-century. The state- 
ments of the Popes in favor of the 
Shroud are not in the category of 
infallible pronouncements, like defi- 
nitions of Church doctrine, but they 
do provide a practical guide for the 
faithful in this matter. The Shroud 
of Turin has been venerated as the 
Shroud of Christ for so long and by 
so many Saints and Popes that it is 
clearly at least a worthy occasion and 
instrument for devotion to Christ, our 
suffering Redeemer. 


Co-existence 


If the Soviet rulers were at all serious or sincere in their “co-existence” talk, 
they would first of all call off completely all Communist activities outside their 
lron Curtain orbit. These activities aim at subverting, overthrowing and replacing 

governments with which the U.S.S.R. is supposed to be at peace and with which 
_ it may even have special treaties of friendship—like the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Pact of 1945. Moscow has to meet this absolutely necessary prerequisite before 
the policy of “co-existence” can have the slightest substance to it—Report of 
| the Executive Council to the 73rd convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Reprinted from INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 


HILE the current controversy 

over Negro membership in the 
Knights of Columbus is not neces- 
sarily the most important aspect of 
the interracial question, it has its 
place in Catholic interracial rela- 
tionships. Members of the K. of C. 
are members of society in general and 
are not removed from the fears and 
apprehensions which grip most peo- 
ple. But since they are members of a 
Catholic organization, it is necessary 
that they act as Catholics. 

This article is not an attempt to 
reprobate the Knights of Columbus as 
an organization, nor to disparage its 
high Catholic and patriotic principles. 
It is intended merely to record how 
members of a typical K. of C. Council 
exemplified those principles in rela- 
tion to Negro membership candi- 
dates. The success of their efforts 
should prove that Knights need not 
fear the entrance of practical Negro 
Catholics into their Councils, but in 
fact should welcome them in sub- 
stantial numbers. 

In November, 1950, James Pierce, 
a Negro Catholic member of the 
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Integration in the K. of C. 


Rev. JoseEPH J. GREBLUNAS 
Chaplain, St. Columba Council, K. of C. 






Brooklyn Catholic Interracial Coun 
cil and the Catholic Laymen’s Union, 
was proposed for membership in St 
Columba Council, No. 1119, Knight 
of Columbus. His application was ac 
cepted by Grand Knight Michael Cor 
rigan. In due time he was voted i 
member of the Council and becam 
the only active Negro Knight in th 
Brooklyn Diocese at that time. 
Many dire warnings were heard by 
the members of St. Columba Council 
—“You will lose white membership,’ 
—“No white candidates will apply | 
for membership.” 
Actually, in the following year ow | 
ranks increased by 37 members, 2! ’ 
of whom were white. To date, 10 | 
new members have come into the | 
Council, 59 white and 43 Negro. 
Negro members have __ proposed 
whites, and white members have pro 
posed Negroes. Council membership | 
has increased over 100 per cent. 0 | 
the original 81 white members, there 
was no defection because of the fac 
that Negroes were admitted to mem 4 
bership. . 
What part have the Negro mem 
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bers played in the workings of St. 
Columba Council? In 1951 we elected 
a Negro officer, the first in the history 
of the Knights of Columbus on Long 
Island. In the same year our first 
Negro delegate was elected to the 
Long Island Chapter, which coor- 
dinates the activities of the Councils 
in the area. These men were nomi- 
nated and elected by a white major- 
ity. 

Three of our present officers are 
Negro. Colored members have been 
appointed to the State Guard, which 
assists in initiations and degree work 
throughout New York State. These 
honors are not given haphazardly, 
but as the result of ability and out- 
standing service to the Council. 


TyPE oF MAN AppLyinc For 
MEMBERSHIP 


To show the type of man who ap- 
plies for entrance into the Knights of 
Columbus, a breakdown of our Negro 
members would be in order. They 
are lawyers, transit workers, insur- 
ance claims adjusters, undertakers, 
physicians, judges, mechanics, police- 
men, musicians, industrial workers 
and government employes. Like our 
white members, they represent a true 
cross-section of American life. 

In regard to the discussions that 
come up at Council meetings, the in- 
terracial character of our Council 
does not prevent members from 
speaking their minds fully and 
frankly. As in any virile organiza- 
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tion, debate flares at times, but un- 
derlying the discussion is a great deal 
of charity. Shades of opinion are 
not related in any way to shades of 
skin. 

Organizations have two usual fears 
with regard to admitting a person 
who “is not one of our own.” These 
are the economic angle and the social 
issue. Although we prefer to advise 
other Councils to exemplify Christ’s 
command, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice and all these 
things will be added unto you,” we 
can from practical experience dispel 
the fears in this regard that may grip 
other Councils. 

To come right down to finances— 
in 1950 the financial condition of our 
Council was most precarious. We 
were in debt. Our resources were 
practically nil. Our active member- 
ship was 25 to 30 members on a good 
night. Today we have a comfortable 
bank balance, our sources of revenue 
are quite good, and our active mem- 
bership has increased to such an ex- 
tent that we have been forced to 
secure larger meeting rooms. 

On the list of Knights of Columbus 
welfare activities in the Brooklyn 
Diocese, the outstanding event is the 
annual Charity Ball. Each Council is 
asked to help. Since 1950 St. Columba 
Council has stood either first or sec- 
ond in this work. To councils fearing 
to bring in qualified Negro candi- 
dates, it is an important considera- 
tion that St. Columba found that in- 
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stead of injuring the Council, Negro 
members have proved of great bene- 
fit, financially. 


SociaL LiFe 


Social fears are uppermost in most 
people’s minds, even though, on 
breaking them down, they prove to 
be groundless. St. Columba Council 
has, of course, affairs on a purely 
social level. There is a social and 
dance conducted annually with the 
idea of bringing the families of mem- 
bers together. The dancing and enter- 
tainment are enjoyed by all, and it is 
the most successful venture on the 
Council’s program. A _ Christmas 
party is held each year at which all 
share in the carol singing and hospi- 
tality. There has never been an ex- 
ample of racial tension at any of our 
affairs. In true fraternal spirit, every- 
one seems anxious to inake the other 
person at ease. 

It is most important in the Order 
that the ritual and ceremonials be 
conducted competently and impres- 
sively by the Council’s own members. 
Although this is now the case at St. 
Columba, it was not so prior to 1950. 
This is another way in which the 
vitality of our Council has been in- 
creased since the advent of Negro 
members. 

We of St. Columba Council feel 
that as one of the few K. of C. Coun- 
cils with a considerable Negro mem- 
hership we perform a service which 
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benefits not only ourselves but our 
local chapter and the whole Order of 
the Knights of Columbus. Because of 
the position we now hold in the 
Brooklyn Diocese, problems in the 
area of K. of C. integration are 
brought to our attention and our ad. 
vice is sought. Our experience places 
us in a position to alleviate with facts 
the fears and prejudices with which 
some members have been brought up. 
Most importantly, in however humble 
a way, we are a reminder to those 
Councils which refuse to admit Ne- 
groes that they are not acting a 
Catholics nor as true exemplars of 
K. of C. ideals. 

The twin social and _ economic 
bugaboos that plague thinking and 
religious considerations are being 
laid to rest by the practical experi- 
ence of St. Columba Council, No. 
1119, of the Knights of Columbus. 
We hope that our experience will con 
vince our brother Knights, not only 
in Brooklyn, not only in the North, 
but throughout the country and 
wherever Columbianism exists, that 
they must set up no test for member- 
ship in their Councils other than that 
which is provided in the principles of 
the Order—that the applicant be a 
qualified practical Catholic. 

Some Knights may agree but with- 
hold action because “the time is not 
yet ripe.” When is the time ripe? 
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God put us in a certain time. That is 


the time to act. 
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Plea for Live Parishes 
Pore Pius XII 


Message to the pastors and Lenten preachers of Rome, February 27, 1954 


ELOVED parish priests of Rome: It would have been an incomparable 
joy for Us to admit you to Our presence today, as so often in the past. 
You are among Our sons nearest to Us and in a manner closest to Our 
heart. We would have wished to welcome you by word of mouth with the 
affection which you know well, and greet and bless also the preachers who 
during Lent will sow the seed of the Divine Word in the parishes of the city. 

Since, however, this cherished meeting of the Bishop with his unwearied 
and unwearying collaborators is not now possible, We desire that you 
should receive Our message at least in writing. It is primarily a word of 
paternal thanks for all that you are doing in order that Our Rome may 
shine forth ever more brightly as a beacon of Christian light. We know 
well with what enlightened zeal, tenacity and spirit of abnegation you attend 
to the preservation of faith and purity of morals among the faithful, to 
the perfection of their souls and also to winning back those prodigal sons 
who have adandoned the House of their Father and live now in misery 
and hunger. 

We also know that in many parishes there is a re-awakening, and that 
in some, by God’s grace, there is an atmosphere of real and widespread 
activity. And since examples give courage to the timorous and lead on the 
hesitating, We take pleasure in pointing out again today, as We have already 
done on other occasions, one parish in particular that seems to be resolutely 
advancing toward a transformation into an effective and operative Christian 
community, becoming as it were one large family, where all, being children 
of God, live together as brothers. In this parish the problem of destitution 


has heen faced and solved, for all the poor are fraternally aided in their 
necessities, 


ParISH OF ST. FRANCES CABRINI 


We have learned that no poor person who is sick remains without medical 
attention, and that very well-known doctors, glad to help Jesus Christ in 
his sick members, offer their services. Suffering, which in one form or 
another knocks at every door without distinction of age or rank, finds souls 
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ready to help, in order that no one may be without comfort or suitable 
assistance. The problem of religious instruction of the children is also 
settled, for of 1,800 only 200 are without it, and it is hoped that they too 
will soon attend it. In the center for boys the enrolled alone number 
about 600. 

The life of grace is likewise fully flourishing again. Propaganda is being 
made for the evening recitation of the Rosary in all the families of the 
parish, and those inscribed in the Apostleship of Prayer number more 
than a thousand. There is no church yet, but in the three chapels some 
hundreds of Holy Communions are distributed daily, while on feast days 
more than two thousand of the faithful approach the Communion rail. 


This great zeal for good works has developed in a relatively short 
time, and the Parish of St. Frances Cabrini owes its Christian rebirth to 
the fervor with which both clergy and faithful have set themselves to work, 
applying the practical and organized method suggested by the Christian 
Fraternal Aid. 

Good news, moreover, comes from other parishes of the city, which We 
see also engaged in holy rivalry among themselves. 


Meanwhile, We wish to repeat to you Our fervent gratitude and express 
Our paternal satisfaction for all that you, encouraged and supported by 
those who represent Us directly in the governing of the Diocese of Rome. 
are doing, for all that you will do, and for the consolation and joy that you 
are giving and will give to Our heart. 

But before receiving Our blessing, you expect from Us a word of en- 
couragement, nor could We send you back among your flocks without 
giving it to you in all simplicity, as it springs from Our heart. You know, 
and you preach to your people, that the Marian Year presages new and 
greater efforts for good from all. The Virgin Mother, whom each of the 
parishes of Rome very edifyingly venerates in turn in the greatest of her 
basilicas, awaits the taking of further steps along the road of that complete 
Christian renascence to which We have called you, first of all, beloved 
pastors of Rome, and which today is about to spread through all Italy 
by the zeal of her anointed shepherds. 

On various occasions We have had the opportunity to show what role 
We desired the parish to play in this spirit of renewed fervor, and We 
would not wish to repeat here the suggestions and norms which should be 
put into practice gradually and constantly. There is rather a problem 
whose solution you certainly have already been concerned about, because 
it is pressing as never before, and it could not leave indifferent and idle 
anyone who has been given some measure of responsibility in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

Beloved sons, there is no doubt that the words and actions of the Church. 
that is to say, the words and actions of Jesus Christ, should penetrate 
positively everywhere to vivify everyone and everything. Since this is the 
will of God, the Sovereign Ruler of the world, men must admit that the 
Gospel of Christ has the mission of molding man’s whole outlook on life. 
and affecting not only his thought, but also his action. There is no other 
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solution ior humanity but to build the world anew in the spirit of Christ. 
He alone, in truth, is the Saviour of the individual, the family, society as 
a whole. Let men in high places come to realize the absolute necessity of 
this, because by ignoring God or denying Him, they will build even more 
precariously than at present. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


With this certitude in mind, look now, not at the whole world, but at 
the condition of some of our urban centers of population, not excluding 
Our own Rome. Look without pessimism, but also clearly and objectively. 

Reflect with Us, and ask yourselves: For how many of your parishioners, 
for how many of the families in your parish is Jesus Christ a living reality? 
How many pray to Him? How many nourish themselves with Him? How 
many live by Him and through Him? 

True, all believe, more or less, after a fashion. Very many have been 
baptized, and have made their First Communion also; they have been 
married in church, and they want to have, in God’s good time, the Last 
Sacraments and a church burial. 


But it is undeniable that ouside a group, more or less numerous, ef 
fervent Catholics, you have the simply well-disposed, the indifferent and 
even the hostile. Since We ourselves are in constant anxiety over this, We 
can well imagine your own interior anguish: how to reach all in your 
apostolate: how to find for all the opportunity of availing themselves of 
the sources of life? You yourselves, seeing your insufficiency in the face of 
the demands of an apostolate ever more vast, ever more complex, perhaps 
murmur sadly the Divine Master’s lament: “The harvest indeed is abundant, 
but the laborers are few” (Matt. 9:37). We are a few priests who do not 
stop working and do not rest; but what can we do? How is it possible to 
be mediators between God and the thousands of souls entrusted to our care? 
And how can we go into certain “zones” spiritually more backward, if our 
presence there would arouse, we do not say hostility, but wonder in those 
very souls we are seeking? 

And yet, even in these circumstances, you do not cease being pastors of 
all the souls who live in your parish. You cannot lie down at night in 
peace, unless you can say with humility and sincerity of heart: “Lord, today 
I have done everything that depended upon me for the salvation of souls.” 


Yet we know, dear sons, that you can reach every soul, even the most 
distant, the most remote and the most obstinate, by your prayers and 
sacrifices for them. You can, for example, mobilize the children and the 
suffering of your parishes, that they may cause a shower of graces to fall 
upon the souls entrusted to your care. Above all, every morning you cam 
offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for all. We fully appreciate—and how 
could it be otherwise?—the very efficacious influence of these spiritual 
arms. But in the present economy of salvation the distressing problem 
remains: “How shall they believe him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher?” (Rom. 10:14). 
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GREAT IMPORTANCE OF LAY APOSTOLATE 


From this there naturally follows, dear sons, the necessity of obtaining 
help, of finding collaborators capable of multiplying your strength and 
capacity, ready to supply for you where you do not succeed in penetrating. 
Hence the great importance of the apostolate of the laity which, as you 


yourselves know from your own experience, can become a powerful source 
of good. 


Even today Our Lord succors His church in her necessities; and just 
as here and there real missionary territories develop near the campaniles 
of our churches, so there is reason to thank God for the increasing number 
of the laity who “have a call” to sanctity and to the apostolate; so that it 
is not difficult at present to find generous souls enrolled in Catholic organi- 
zations, or others who, although not members of organizations, are however 
equally ready to assist the priest in his care of souls. 

Therefore, it is necessary to find these souls in order to use them after 
they have been solidly trained. 


Find out how many there are, what they are capable of doing, where 
they may be effectively employed. Rely on the members of Catholic Action, 
whose four branches We ardently desire to be found in every parish; 
marshall along with it other types of organizations, without neglecting those 
who do not like to be members of organizations, but who can render precious 
service to the pastor who knows how to use them in individual projects 
or in additional works of zeal. 

Once auxiliaries have been found and known, they must be trained. And 
here it is necessary to observe that the time spent in preparing collaborators 
is not lost. Those who will help you in the apostolate cannot be considered 
as a “burden,” unless, perhaps, one may wish to compare them to the weight 
of wings which facilitate rather than hinder movement. Of course, their 
“human” formation is not to be neglected, all the more since a complete 
development of natural gifts, far from being actually opposed to the heroism 
of virtue, makes apostolic action easier as well as more effective. 

You will have particular care for the “intellectual” formation of your 
cellaborators, seeing to it especially that they have clear ideas as a result 
of a truly profound knowledge of religion. You well know how great a 
need there is today of those who know how to speak, even in public, in 
order to enlighten so many minds and to defend the Church from the 
attacks which in these times it is not unusual to hear on every side: in the 
market place, in offices, in factories, on the streets. 

But, above all, take care of the spiritual formation. Have them put on 
Jesus Christ; nourish them with Him; make of His Divine Heart a model 
from which they may draw inspiration in their thoughts, their affections, 
their desires, their words and actions. Have them surrender their heart in 
Jesus and in the arms of His Heavenly Mother Mary. 

Then you must actually use them. Some will point out to you particular 
material and spiritual needs. Others will open for you the doors of a soul 
closed to any priestly contact. There are those who in your name will carry 
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help to the poor, who will visit the sick or share in some sorrow or some 
joy. You need help in teaching catechism to the children; the apostolate 
must be exercised in factories, in schools, in large apartment houses, not 
only by one’s presence, but also by one’s actions. There must be someone 
to initiate and bring into action, under your guidance and with your blessing, 
a band of “lay missionaries.” Be exacting in pointing out their goals to 
them and be constant in encouraging them toward their realization. As is 
clear, they will not have to give orders, but neither may they be reduced 
to merely carrying out orders. Therefore, leave them sufficient scope for 
developing a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative. This will also make 
them happier, more alert and ready to collaborate with you. 

This, beloved sons, is what We wished to say to you, in this difficult and 
arduous hour, about your apostolic work. On it We invoke an abundance 
of divine favors, in token of which, from the depths of Our heart, We 
impart to you the Apostolic Blessing. 


Church’s Censorship 


When has the Roman Catholic Church’s policy of censorship ever been 
exercised to keep from the eyes and ears of our youth that which is true, lofty 
and noble? Present conditions would seem to indicate that more, rather than 
less, censorship would be salutary. All of us may well thank God that we have 
in our midst such a mighty power for good as the Roman Catholic Church.—Rev. 
Delmar S. Markle, Rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Date of Our Lord’s Birth 


It was only in the sixth century that the system of dating events from the 
birth of Christ was introduced; and its inventor, Denis the Small, a Scythian 
residing in Rome, unfortunately made an egregious blunder in his calculations. 
He made the year 754 A.U.C. the first year of the Christian era (1 A. D.), 
whereas he should have placed the birth of Christ in the year 748 A.U.C. He 
missed the date of Christ’s birth, therefore, by six years; and to indicate the 
number of years which have elapsed since the coming of the Saviour on this 
earth, we must now add six years to the current year. Thus, 1954 is really 1960 
A.D.—Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., in Corumsta, May, 1954. 








To Belgian Catholics 
Pore Pius XII 


Radio address to a National Marian Congress, Brussels, Belgium, 
September 5, 1954 


mage see Brethren, dear sons and daughters of Belgium: 

Since last December 8, when We solemnly proclaimed the opening of 
the Marian Year, you have enthusiastically responded to Our invitation 
and multiplied the proofs of your filial love for Mary. We are also pro- 
foundly happy to make Ourselves present among you today at this great 
manifestation of devotion to the Mother of God. 

The miraculous statues that on this day have passed over the plateau 
of Koekelberg in triumphant procession are eloquent testimony that Belgium 
is a Marian land. Most of them have received your homage for many cen- 
turies, while others have appeared recently as a renewed sign of the living 
presence of Mary among you. But whether old or new, unhesitatingly you 
bring to them all your trust; you lay before them your difficulties, your 
sufferings and your hopes. Bound intimately to the life of your people, 
these statues have gone with them through many vicissitudes and lived 
through many agonies. They have also assisted at the magnificent expansion 
and astounding accomplishments of Catholicism in your country. Each 
day, they hear your prayers, give you the courage to carry on a patient 
struggle against all forms of evil, bestow on you the goods of body and 
soul and those thousands of kindnesses which a Mother never ceases to 
shower on her children. 

Thus you have good reason to come in pilgrimage from all corners of 
Belgium to a site that you consider the high place of your Faith and in 
national homage to gather there the most famous of your miraculous 
Virgins, representatives of the other countless images scattered everywhere 
in your churches, your chapels, along the roads, in your homes. The dif- 
ferent titles by which you invoke Mary illustrate the infinite richness and 
unlimited goodness of the Creature without stain, the Immaculate Virgin 
and Mother of God, whom the world will never end praising and whose 
goodness it will never exhaust. 

As proof of your gratitude, you wish to make an act of consecration to 
this glorious sovereign. Weigh well, dear sons and daughters, the full im- 
portance of this act and the obligations it involves. By putting under Mary’s 
mantle your personal, family and national activities, you ask her protection 
and her aid in all your undertakings, but you also promise her not to 
undertake anything that could displease her and to conform your whole 
life to her direction and her desires. The love of a mother can make the 
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most severe demands on her children, when their good is at stake. Not only 
will she not tolerate that the family’s honor is harmed by their conduct; 
she also longs for them to perform brilliant deeds so that she may rejoice 
with them over their success and their merits. 

Mary expects you, heirs of a long tradition of fidelity in the service 


of Christ, to carry on at the present time the age-old struggle that divides 
good and evil. 


MATERIALISM INCREASING 


First of all, she asks you to remain firm in faith. Even if you do not 
have to suffer open persecution, as is the sad Jot of so many in other 
countries, you must defend yourselves against a materialism which little 
by little is invading society, its institutions and its activities. 

With many, this materialism reveals itself in the search for a comfortable 
life, fully secure for the morrow, but a life closed to supernatural realities, 
to all appeal to devotion, and incapable of grasping the needs—at times 
the crying needs—of other social classes or other peoples. It is so easy te 
forget that temporal well-being is not the principal end of human life 
and that there are other riches, infinitely more precious and lasting— 
those of divine charity which make man forgetful of self in order to give 
himself to God and His work. The Blessed Virgin’s role is to let men 
glimpse a reflection of heaven among all the cares that chain them to this 
earth and to remind them untiringly that the sufferings of this world are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that God is preparing for His 
children (Cf. Rom. 8: 18). 


SANCTIFICATION OF THE HoME 


The consecration to Mary will sanctify your homes. Who better thas 
the Blessed Virgin can preserve the intimacy and fervor of family affections 
and elevate them by communicating to them the purity of that completely 
faithful love of which God has made her the custodian? Who inspires 
mothers with the courage and patience necessary to take care of the count- 
less needs of their family, to train their children in piety, to defend them 
against the snares which a paganized world constantly lays under their 
feet? It is in the bosom of the family, through daily unceasing contacts. 
that the image of the parents is impressed on the soul of the children, that 
the experience of Christian life is transmitted. It is there that a vigilant 
and tender presence is needed; one might say that there is the place of 
ehoice where the Mother of Jesus continues the work that was hers par 
excellence, the motherly care of the Son of God, which is now prolonged 
in the members of His Church. May Mary reign in your homes, not only 
because you have placed her image or statue there, but also because you 
often pray to her together, come to her for her advice and practise her 
virtues. 

It is not to be wondered at if, in hearts specially devoted to her, the 
Queen of Virgins awakens the desire to imitate the perfection of her love 
for Christ and men. Following the counsels of the divine Master, young 
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men and women leave their homes and endeavor by a life of prayer, re- 
nunciation and charity, to call down on souls the graces of salvation and to 
show them the way by word and example. We especially remember, not 
without emotion, the magnificent missionary efforts of Belgium, and all 
the religious Congregations which, at the price of heavy sacrifices, proclaim 
the message of Christ in Africa and in many other parts of the world. 
Maintain this glorious tradition, which bears witness to the vitality of your 
Catholicism and does honor to the Church and her divine Head! 


InsprrES LAY APOSTOLATE 


The Blessed Virgin also inspires the lay apostolate, in its diverse forms, 
in particular those of Marian associations and Catholic Action groups. 
For souls desirous of living out the teaching of Jesus more sincerely and 
more fully, for those who burn to make it known to others, in particular to 
their fellow workers, for him who wishes to restore the order of justice and 
charity in social institutions and to bring to the temporal order of 
society a reflection of the perfect harmony that unites the children of God, 
the Virgin Mary obtains the grace of the apostolate. She puts on their 
lips words that conquer without hurting and she animates them with an 
ingenious zeal and a humble, patient and devoted affection. without which 
the apostle runs the risk of growing tired very quickly. Nourished by a 
deeper understanding and more lively affection for their Sovereign and 
their Patroness, the Marian associations will redouble their supernatural 
ardor in their prayers, mortification and conquering boldness, which is 
fitting to those who, caring little for their own personal advantages, have 
enly in mind an ever greater fidelity in fulfilling their obligations to Mary. 

You have wished to conclude this Marian day by assisting at Holy 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion. You could not confirm more ef- 
fectively the promises made to the Blessed Virgin. Mary has no other 
desire but to lead men to Christ, and to introduce them to the heart of 
the central mystery of Christianity, that of the Redemption. She continues 
to give to the Church the Son she brought into the world in Palestine. 
If she loves to see her children assembled for a stirring manifestation of 
faith and love, it is to lead them together to the mystic Bread, symbol 
ef unity, of peace and of the eternal joy of heaven. 

ay Jesus, through Mary, continue to reign over your nation, your 
homes and in the depths of your souls. May He raise among you an ever 
greater and more ardent group of apostles, priests, religious and lay persons. 
May He maintain in your country the Christian spirit in all its generosity 
and an ever more fervent devotion toward the Blessed Virgin. May you 
in all truth be able to repeat to her enthusiastically the words of the 
beautiful hymn: “Among us, be thou Queen!” 

As pledge of the maternal protection of the Blessed Virgin, from whom 
We implore on you the most abundant favors, We give you, with all Our 
heart, Our Apostolic Blessing. 
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AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHY 


Annual Social Justice Statement, September 5, 1954 


Introductory Note 


The purposes of the Social Justice Statements published annually 
by the Catholic Hierarchy of Australia are two in number. 


The first is to re-state Christian principles which relate to the 
organization of human society. Insofar as these Statements declare 
principles, Catholics will accept them without discussion. 


The second is to apply those principles to the changing circum- 
stances of the Australian community. In thus applying unchanging 
principles, the purpose of the Bishops is to make their joint contri- 
bution to the formation of public opinion. 


The application of the principles, as distinct from the principles 
themselves, does not, of course, seek to close discussion on the matters 
suggested. 


I. The Wage System Since “Pattern for Peace” 


LARGE majority of Australia’s breadwinners are wage-earners. This 

is not a situation of which any community can feel proud. The Catholic 
Church has never ceased to declare that unless the control of productive 
property, of the means of production, is as widely decentralized as tech- 
nical processes permit—unless workers are also owners—the institution of 
the family will be imperilled and the community as a whole based on 
unstable foundations. 

Nevertheless, while Catholics are expected to spare no effort to dis- 
seminate the ownership and control of the means of production as widely 
as possible, they are faced with the present fact of the dependence of the 
majority of bread-winners on their employers through the prevalence of the 
wage system. It is vital, therefore, that that system should be just in practice 
and infused with Christian principles. 

In the course of the present Statement, it will be made clear that we do 
not believe that the wage system as we know it today is either the fairest 
or even the most efficient method of remuneration. We will propose a system 
of Family Income in its place. However, we will discuss various aspects 


of the wage system, because an analysis of that system will expose its in- 
adequacies, 
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The Church has always concerned itself with the weiiare of the 
workers and especially, since the time of Leo XIII, it has devoted attention 
to the moral aspect of the wage system. The times of the great Pontiff 
were marked by many of the worst excesses of industrial capitalism. Long 
hours of work under primitive conditions, wages below the level of sub- 
sistence, the inhuman exploitation of children in mines and factories, bestial 
conditions of labor—these were the first social results of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

It was to these conditions that Leo XIII applied the unchanging prin- 
ciples of Christian morality in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, and thus 
gave a new impetus to Christian thinking on the wage question. The prin- 
ciples enunciated by Leo, and later by Pius XI, are well-known to Catholics 
in particular. 

These principles were borne in mind by us in authorizing those Social 
Justice Statements which have already dealt with the question of Wage 
Justice. The practical importance of applying these principles should be 
obvious to all. “Unless the utmost efforts are made without delay to put 
them into effect,” wrote Pius XI, “let no one persuade himself that public 
order, peace and tranquillity of human society can be effectively defended 
against the agents of revolution.” There is little need to emphasize how 
well this truth is illustrated by the history of the last few years. 

From the viewpoint of wage justice the outstanding feature of the decade 
of Australian history which has passed since the publication of “Pattern 
for Peace” has been the great transformation which has taken place in the 
economic structure of the country under the impact of inflation. This im- 
pact was clearly visible in the connected realms of wages and prices. At 
the end of 1943, the basic wage (average for six capital cities) for the male 
wage-earner was £4/17/0. By December, 1953, it had risen to £11/16/0. 
From December, 1943, te December, 1953, prices, measured by the “‘C 
Series Index,” had risen from 1268 to 2624 or 107 per cent.® 

Throughout almost the whole of this period, until the 12th September, 
1953, the system of cost-of-living adjustments to the basic wage prevailed. 
[t could therefore be claimed that a most substantial part of the increase 
in the basic wage over this period was simply a reflection of the constantly 
increasing cost of living, and that, therefore, while there were increases 
in the nominal wage, the rise in the real wage was smaller by far. 

It is only just, however, to recognize that during this period the wage- 
earning section of the community did, in fact, make real and substantial 
gains in wages and working conditions. The forty-hour week was granted; 
there was a substantial increase in the basic wage and in penalty rates. 





1“The Bishops’ Statement on Social Justice” (1940). 
“Justice New” (1941). 
“Pattern for Peace” (1943). ; 
2 Principles for Peace, Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to Pius XI 
—published by N.C.W.C. par. 979. : 
8 Monthly Review of Business Statistics (Commonwealth Statistician), passim. 
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he ) Margins were raised in 1947 and Child Endowment increased in 1948 and 
if 1950. The real wage rose by 20 per cent between 1942-3 and 1952-3.4 
“ This stage in the history of the Australian wage system was interrupted, 


b for the time being at least, by the decision of the Arbitration Court to 
suspend the system of cost-of-living adjustments on the 12th September, 
1953, and by its subsequent decision promulgated on the 25th February. 
1954, to adjourn the claim of the unions for increased margins for skilled 
workers until November, 1954. 


- The changes which have taken place in the Australian wage structure 
in- in the eleven years which have elapsed since the wage question was last 
ice dealt with in “Pattern for Peace” are therefore sufficient reason for our 


present attempt to apply the principles of social justice anew to a wage 
ial) # structure which has been altered radically by the passage of time. 


ge 

be 

ut e e e es 

Tic Il. Injustices and Anomalies of the Australian 

led Wage System 

ow 

de The first factor to be recorded in assessing the present condition of the 

wnat wage system is that, underlying the great inflationary surge of wages and 

the prices, some degree of real improvement has taken place. The Church re- 

a joices in this development. It aspires to a situation in which it will be pos- 

At sible for wage-earners to become effective owners of property, in however 

- modest a degree. For, as Pius XI pointed out, “except from pay from work. 

/0. from what source can a man, who has nothing else but work from which 

C to obtain food and the necessaries of life, set anything aside for himself 
through practising frugality.”® 

er, & _ Apart from this undoubted improvement, however, we cannot but 

ied. view with deep concern many developments which have taken place during 

ast the last few years. Our anxieties arise chiefly from the following facts: 

atly A. The clear statement by the Arbitration Court in its Basic Wage Judg:- 

ses ment of October, 1953, that the fundamental consideration in fixing the 


basic wage was simply an estimate of “the highest amount that industry 
ige- can pay.” 





tial B. The relative deterioration of the real income of the worker with 
“ family responsibilities compared with that of other groups of workers. 
— 7 C. The deterioration of the position of the skilled workers. 

: D. The deterioration of the position of pensioners and other persons 

on fixed incomes. 

It is necessary to treat each of these matters in turn. 

xi 
‘ibid. 
am. 5 Principles for Peace, par. 980. 
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CRITERION OF WAGES ; 


A. The clear statement by the Arbitration Court in its Basic Wage 
Judgment of October, 1953, that the fundamental consideration in fixing the 
basic wage was simply an estimate of “the highest amount that industry 
can pay.” 

A thorough reading of this particular Judgment indicates the reser- 
vations felt by the Arbitration Court judges themselves as to this standard 
which they felt obliged to apply. In several different parts of the Judgment, 
they drew attention to the failure of the contending parties to point out the 
inadequacy of a basic wage which failed to take proper account of the 
“needs” of the wage-earner. 


They pointed out, also, that some consideration was still given to 
the purchasing power of the basic wage. “For instance,” the Judgment 
reads, “if the situation were shown to be such that a drastic reduction of 
wages costs was unavoidable, it may be that, inasmuch as there may he 
people receiving under the awards of the Court no more than the basic 
wage, justice and reasonableness might require part or the whole of the 
reduction to be effected . . . . in the field of ‘secondary’ wages, overtime, 
‘penalty’ and other special rates.” 

Furthermore, the Court seemed to envisage that the time might arise 
when it would be asked “to fix a basic wage on a true needs basis,” stating 
that “the question of whether such a method is correct in principle and all 
questions as to the size of the family to be selected remain open.” 

When all of these qualifications are taken into consideration, however, 
the fact remains that the Arbitration Court felt itself compelled to state 
that, “as a result of the 1946 interim addition and the decision of 1950, the 
(‘needs’) concept has no part in the assessment of the current basic wage.”* 

In view of the undoubted first principle stated in the Encyclical Quad- { 
ragesimo Anno’ that wages should be related in some way to family needs, 


we cannot but regard the present position of the law as being highly un- 
satisfactory. 





Marriep WORKERS 


B. The relative deterioration of the real income of the worker with 
family responsibilities compared with that of other groups of workers. 

This disparity has always existed in the Australian wage structure. It 
was referred to in strong terms in “Pattern for Peace.” It was then stated 
that “it is manifest that the minimum or ‘basic’ wage should be fixed with 
reference to the needs or requirements of the worker himself or herself, 
and that those who have no dependents should not (the basis of distribution 
being according to needs) exceed their proper requirements.”* As we will 


6 Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—Basic Wage Judgment, 
1953. 

7 Principles for Peace, par. 984. 

8 “Pattern for Peace,” 2nd ed., p. 21. 
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see, this principle aims simply to maintain relative justice between different 
categories of workers with different family responsibilities. It does not 
prevent all categories from sharing in the benefits of invention and mechani- 
zation so long as justice is maintained between them. 

It is clear, however, that in recent years the scale of income has been 
loaded increasingly against the worker with family responsibilities. In 
the first place, the wages which many young people received almost immedi- 
ately upon leaving school, especially in the period of labor shortage, seemed 
to be out of proportion to the total income of breadwinners with family 
responsibilities. In the second place, while the value of money has seriously 
declined since 1948, there has been no commensurate increase in the 
amount of endowment paid to each child after the first. The sum of 
10/- per child per week was fixed in November of that year. At that time 
the basic wage in Melbourne was £6 per week. Today it is approximately 
£12 per week. But with one exception endowment has not increased. 

This exception was made on the 20th June, 1950, when a payment of 
5/- per week was introduced for the first child under 16 years of age. It 
does not seem to us that this decision furthered the cause of relative 
justice as between different groups of people with family responsibilities. 
Child endowment statistics as of the 30th June, 1953, indicate that the cost of 
endowing first children was more than 16 million pounds out of a total 
child endowment expenditure of 52 million pounds.® If the endowment of 
the first child had been granted as part of a general plan to adjust total 
family income, it would have been justified. Failing such a plan it would 
seem that, if there was a clear limit to the total amount which could be 


devoted to child endowment, the larger families had a better claim to greater 
assistance. 


SKILLED WORKERS 


C. The deterioration of the position of the skilled workers. 


It should obviously be an objective of wage policy to reward those 

workers who have devoted their time and talents to the acquisition of par- 
ticular skills by means of the payment of higher wage rates. In Australia, 
this has been achieved by the payment of “margins”—additions to the 
basic wage in compensation for special skills on the one hand and for 
disabilities associated with particular employment on the other. 
_ The last general increase in margins (prior to the decision of the 
(Queensland Industrial Court in June, 1954) was in 1947. Since that time, 
there have been great nominal increases in the basic wage as a result of in- 
creases given directly by the Arbitration Court and as a result also of the 
cost-of-living adjustments. The comparative position of the skilled worker 
has consequently declined. 

The obvious justice of the claim for increased margins for really skilled 
workers was stated by the Arbitration Court in its Judgment of the 25th 
February, 1954, when it said: “The Court is aware of the merit, apart from 





®“Child Endowment in Australia,” Twentieth Century, Vol. VIII No. 3, p. 26. 
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economic considerations, of the claim that the relative position, in the way ’ 
of real remuneration, of the really skilled employe in this industry has 
declined in comparison with that of the unskilled employe .. . . If it were 
proper to set aside economic considerations, there would appear to be a 
prima facie case for a complete review and re-assessment of the minimum 
margins appropriate to occupations covered by the present references.” 

It is said that ninety per cent of Australian workers receive marginal 
payments. It is clear that the claim of the really skilled workers for an 
alleviation of their position is greater than that of many others enjoying 
marginal payments of one kind or another. 

It is only just to point out that the inequities visited on the skilled | 
workers are at least partly the result of the failure of the trade union 
movement to adopt a general wage policy, covering all classes of workers, f¢ 
while preferring instead to advance isolated claims in progressive order. 


Fixep INcoMEsS 


4. The deterioration of the position of pensioners and other persons 
on fixed incomes. 


This Statement would be incomplete were it not to refer to the parlous 
effect of the inflation on those with fixed incomes. Pensioners and other 
similar recipients of social services have seen their real income driven 
down to often cruel levels, despite occasional increases by government 
action. Those who practised thrift, often at great sacrifice, in order to 
guarantee their livelihood during old age, by investing their savings in 
shares or rental properties, have been the victims of what is, in effect, a 
confiscation of their assets. After all, workers have generally been protected 
against the inflationary rise in prices by means of the cost-of-living adjust: 
ments. But who can measure the sufferings of the old and the sick who have 
no trade unions to protect them? 

When we survey the present state of the wages question, we cannot but 
conclude that the weaknesses in the Australian wage structure which were 
enumerated in “Pattern for Peace” still remain and that they have been 
aggravated by the events of the last few years. t 








Ill. A Just System of Family Income 


In the light of the above injustices and anomalies, we are of the opinion 
that there is need for a thorough-going overhaul of the Australian wage 
structure. 

We believe also that any overhaul which concerns itself only with 
wages will be inadequate. Over-riding the concept of wages as the sole 
concern of the public authorities, attention should be devoted to the concept 
of an adequate “Family Income,” of which the wage constitutes only one 





10In re the Metal Trades Award, Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitratien, 1952—References of Court re margins. 
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ay { part. Accordingly, in the remainder of this Statement we will deal with 


as such a system of Family Income, and refer to wages simply as part of 
re such a system. 

a We hold the view that any new system resulting from such an overhaul 
m must be based on dual foundations— 

= A. A scientific assessment of the wage and other forms of family income 
al according to the “needs” of the worker. 

an 


B. An equally scientific measurement of the productivity of the economy 


MB to determine how far those “needs” can be met. 

ed | Furthermore, since it seems illogical to determine only the basic wage 
~ on a scientific basis, it is necessary to bring into reckoning also child endow- 
rs, ~ ment and other forms of family allowances, margins for skill and some 
er. forms of social services, including pensions. 

We are not insensible to the great difficulties which will be faced by 
all of the public authorities which, in one way or another, will be involved 
in this re-assessment, in view of the condition of public opinion and the 

ns vested interests at stake. However, to postpone the task because of these 
difficulties will simply ensure the development of further distortions and in- 

us justices with consequent disturbances to the peace of the community. The 

1er serious impact of all of the anomalies listed on the maintenance of public 

en order will only become apparent if and when a series of bad seasons, or a 

ent fall in the prices of our exports, for example, prick the present bubble of 

to apparent prosperity. 

in 

a A Basis oF UNDERSTANDING 





In attempting to suggest a just and rational basis for a Family Income 
system, we may assume that every one admits that in an ideal community 
ave all who are able and willing to work should have work and a decent living 
in return for their labor. 

But how is that to be achieved? If three workers, a single man, a single 
woman and a married man with a large family, apply for work and undertake 
each to do the same amount of work, the employer may quite reasonably 
say that he is prepared to pay each of them a fair wage, to be fixed by 
mutual agreement, or by the relevant wage-fixing authority. But he does 
not think it realistic, or just, to expect or to compel him in addition to 
: provide for the married man’s large family. His firm or industry could not 
ion | afford it. 
age The result of enforcing any such policy would be that single men and 
women would get employment by preference and the family man would 
vith : remain unemployed. The family man has, of course, a right in strict justice 


sole to the same wage as his unmarried fellow workers if they all do the same 
sept work for their employer. But that wage leaves his wife and children un- 
one provided for. How is the financial gap to be bridged? 

In the existing state of our economy, the onus, we suggest, rests upon 
and the community or the state. In social justice, as distinct from strict justice, 


the state must come to the relief of the family man. Nor should it be urged 
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that the state is asked to give a gratuitous subsidy to the family.*? For apart 
from the duty of Christian charity, the man who marries and rears a family 
renders an important and vital service to the stability, progress and defence 
of the state, and the state should willingly discharge its debt. Indeed, in 
Australia the state acknowledges this obligation when it provides child 
endowments and other social benefits. 

The worker with a family responsibility, therefore, in addition to the 
wage which he, like the single man, is entitled to get from his employer, 
will receive from public funds a social benefit allowance for his wife and 
for each child dependent on him. 


COMPONENTS OF FAMILY INCOME 


To apply these general principles in practice, we suggest the following 
arrangement: 

1. There should be a Standard Wage, which would be that of a single 
man. This would cover his essential needs of food, clothing and shelter. 
It would provide a modest amount for recreation, and enable him to make 
partial provision for marriage. It would enable him to begin to make suitable 
provision, through public and private insurance, for old age, for periods 
of illness and unemployment. It would provide some opportunity whereby 
the prudent man, by the practice of thrift, could acquire a moderate amount 
of property for himself. The same amount would be fixed for either sex. 

2. On his marriage, the worker would be entitled to an increase in 
income to provide now for his wife in addition to himself, and to provide 
also for savings in anticipation of the expense of the birth of a child. He 
would also be entitled to a bonus to enable him to purchase in part his house 
and furniture. 

3. On the birth of each child, he would be entitled to an added weekly 
payment to cover the cost of his dependent children. Endowments for de- 
pendents should remain so long as dependency exists. 

If our society were organized on vocational lines, with the workers 
and employers in each industry joined together in Industrial Councils, 
the money for these payments would come primarily from the industry 
concerned, which would establish an equalization fund out of which the 
payment could be made. In the present state of public organization in 
Australia, it seems that there is no alternative to the payment of these 
endowments by the state. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FAMILY INCOME SYSTEM 


The advantages of such a system are clear and were described in 
“Pattern for Peace.”?? 

1. It will meet the individual normal and reasonable requirements of 
every adult worker, man or woman. It will ensure that employers meet the 


~~ 11 Cf, the address of Pius XII of the 20th September, 1949, in which, inter alia, 
the new expression, “the social wage,” is used. 

12 The following sentences are adapted from “Pattern for Peace,” 2nd ed. 
pp. 21-2. 
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specific obligations imposed on them in strict justice while society as a 
whole fulfils the obligations of social justice. 

2. By providing the same basic wage fur workers, irrespective of sex, it 
will eliminate the competition between the sexes. Female labor w!!i not be 
exploited on account of its relative cheapness. Men will not be sepiaced 
by women in industry for the same reason. 

3. It will correct a situation in which a youth of twenty-one years, with 
no dependents and no responsibilities, other than to provide for his owr 
necessities of clothing, food and shelter (the last mentioned two items ofter 
met by a small payment for “board” to his parents), accedes immediately 
upon majority to practically the same income as is available to a married 
worker with children. 

4. The Standard Wage being based upon the needs of a single man or 
woman, the wage at twenty-one years of age, though sufficient, may be lower. 
However, because of the safeguards described below, there will be no 
advantage to employers in replacing “old” workers by “new” adults. 

5. The provisions for full child endowment will at least tend to remove 
the economic reasons for restricting the size of the working man’s family. 

6. A complete overhaul of the structure would, of course, make provision 
for adequate marginal payments for really skilled workers. It would ensure 
that the comparative position of skilled and unskilled workers was not 
destroyed by the lapse of time. 


Cost-or-Livinc INDEX 


Once the Famils Income had thus been firmly anchored to the concept 
ot “needs,” the fulfilment of which should be the primary purpose of a 
proper system of remuneration, it would be logical to vary the constituent 
parts of the Family Income (wages, endowment, etc.) periodically in ac- 
cordance with variaiions in the cost-of-living. 


A Propuctiviry INDEX 


As Pope Pius XI pointed out in Quadragesimo Anno, the condition of 
the national economy must also be taken into consideration in determining 
the level of income which should be enjoyed from time to time. 

We note that many competent economists urge that a productivity index 
should be compiled and that variations in productivity should be taken inte 
iccount in varying wages. It is held that there are great technical difficulties 
in the way of the development of such an index. If these difficulties can 
be overcome, increases in productivity thus scientifically measured would 
determine the proportion of the workers’ “needs” which could be met from 
time to time. They would ensure that increases in wages and endowment 
would be real and not merely nominal. They would provide a standard 
by which the worker’s claim to share in the fruits of technical advancement 
vould be safely conceded. 

Once the Family Income has been placed on a “needs” basis, the Cost- 


13 Principles for Peace, par. 987. 
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of-Living Index could be used to vary its constituent parts in accordance 
with variations in living costs. The Productivity Index would guide the 
relevant authorities as to the proportion of the worker’s “needs” which 
could be met from time to time and the rate at which the whole level of 
Family Income could be raised without running the risk of inflation. 
Constructive thinking of this type is to be commended as a valuable con- 
tribution to the discovery of a rational method of assessing Family Income. 


APPLICATION By DEGREES 


Such a re-assessment of the entire structure of Family Income, however 
firmly it might be embedded in justice, would certainly be faced with great 
practical and political difficulties. In “Pattern for Peace,” the suggestion 
was made that the system should be introduced gradually. It could be ap 
plied, for instance, to the case of workers as they reach majority, leaving 
those already in receipt of the adult “basic wage,” as at present assessed, 
and who would be the losers under the new system, to continue under the 
present arrangement. 

In the early stages of the change, until the new system covered all 
workers, the state could collect from employers the difference between 
the Standard Wage which they paid to each “new adult” and the amount 
which they would have been called upon to pay had the old basic wage stil] 
endured. 

In this way there will be no incentive for employers to dispense with 
present employes, to make way for the new adults. The difference, which 
would have to be paid by employers to the state, could be utilized by the 
state to assist in the payment of endowment.* 

The duty of assessing the new Standard Wage, margins, the amount of 
endowments, and even of pensions and related social services should be 
imposed upon a public authority of the type of the Commonwealth Arbitra 
tion Court, the principles of assessment described above having beep 
statutorily defined and uniform legislation passed throughout the Common. 
wealth. We believe that once the political authorities have laid down the 
principles on which Family Income is to be based, the assessment of the 
actual amounts is better left in the hands of a non-political authority, with 
skilled economic, statistical and legal advice at its disposal. 


IV. Conclusion 


Whether one considers workers or employers or independent working 
proprietors, all draw their rewards from the totality of the national income. 
If employers receive too great a share of that income, an injustice is visited 
upon the workers. If one section of the workers receives too great a share, 
ethers of their fellow workers are alike victims of injustice. 

It must therefore be emphasized unconditionally that this method of 
fixing of Family Income does not mean any diminution of the total amount 





14“Pattern for Peace,” 2nd ed., p. 22. 
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paid by employers to workers. At the very least, it is only a redistribution 
of the total amount already paid in wages to workers on a scientific estimate 
of the real needs of each individual. Needless to say, there is nothing to 
prevent whatever increase is deemed desirable in the total share ef the 
national income earned by the workers to ensure a progressive rise in the 
standard of living. 

This, then, is the practical and constructive proposal which we put 
forward for consideration as one possible remedy for many of the anomalies 
and injustices which now exist under the varied heads—wages, endowment, 
pensions and social services. 

In Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI pointed out that it is impossible to 
assess a just return for a man’s labor simply by taking one aspect of the 
question into consideration.15 Many factors enter into the matter, among 
them being the question of “needs,” the state of the individual business and 
the condition of the national economy. The concept of Family Income, 
elaborated above, takes all of those problems into consideration. Further- 
more, it is an approach to the concept of a “social wage” enunciated by 
Pius XII.*¢ 

We do not doubt that it will require both courage and foresight on the 
part of all concerned to bring such a system into being. In the long run, 
however, the birth-pangs of a new system will almost certainly be less 
painful than the constant and recurring tensions occasioned by the anomalies 
and injustices of the old. ‘ 





15 Principles for Peace, par. 982. 
16 Address of 20th September, 1949. 


Importance of Recreation 


It is important to remember that we are all educated by our recreations as 
much as by any other form of activity, and that makes recreation an important 
part of our environment. Pope Pius XI reminded the bishops that “amid the 
cares of their pastoral ministry they are under obligation to interest themselves 
in every form of decent and healthy recreation, because they are responsible before 

for the moral welfare of their people even during their time of leisure.— 
Grace Greiner in Curistus Rex, July, 1954. 
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Polish Council of Ministers (Cardinal Wyszynski)....p.253,Apr., 1954 
1954 Standard of Living (Australian Hierarchy) ......... p. 745, Dec., 1954 
Ethics: 
1954 Trends in Moral Standards in Business.............. p. 678, Nov., 1954 
Eucharistic Fast: 
= Decree on the Eucharistic Fast.................0.. p. 544, Sept., 1954 
Faith, The: 
195 } Maneatis TNO BAN os ca biti isicss cocccesnceiees p. 7,Jan., 1954 
Family, The: 
eee Wd GS GA, DR ik sin vincdcccccvcsvnsacas p. 395, July, 1954 
1954 . ‘ ” 
Feltin, Maurice Cardinal: 
Press and Public Opinion, The.............eeeeeees p. 524, Sept., 1954 
1954 Profession of Journalism, The.............eeeeeeees p. 361,June, 1954 
Fick, Rev. Leonard J.: 
194 Konnersreuth: Still a Riddle..............eeeeeeee p. 467, Aug., 1954 
| Fifth Amendment: 
19 Privilege against Self-Incrimination...............+. p.613,Oct., 1954 
~ Rights of Citizens before Congressional Committees. ..p.364,June, 1954 
! Fitzpatrick, Joseph P., S.J.: 
1954 ee ee p. 222,Apr., 1954 
194} ood for the World’s Peoples: See Papal Pronouncements 
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France: 

Crisis of State and Citizenship (Letter from Pius XI] 

tp UGRATIOE PIOFY) 0.66sciececelaecidesuee se ctw sees p. 691, Nov., 

Priest-Workers under Discussion ............++es08: p. 1,Jan., 
Franciscans: 

Franciscans and the Beard..........ccccecscceceess p. 298, May, 
Freedom: 

i, Bd i a a an p. 641, Nov., 
Gardiner, Harold C., S. J.: 

PRP A EIN so ooo. os A iain ww ais osteo Co wea IA p. 161, Mar., 
Greblunas, Rev. Joseph J.: 

PNtReTAEON NINO UOL GC. sic. sisais 64 da c0sieeeis selesists p. 734, Dec., 


Guatemala: See Episcopal Pronouncements 
Gustafson, G. J., S. S.: 


Protestant Clergy and Communism, The ............ p. 723, Dec., 

SOMMER ENDO? o50,6:0:0'0's Kb aio sein ee ude Sos aoseonanet p. 539, Sept., 
Harrigan, Edward A.: 

Pius TK: Fearless Shepherd... ...eccsccessccss os p. 385, July, 


Hartnett, Robert C., S. J.: 
State Toleration of Minority Religious Groups... ...p. 400, July. 


Higgins, Very Rev. Msgr. George G.: 


ReetmtOts GLIOE OF NO” UINe ss a0s ccisscwesion wend p. 291, May, 

TERRS URIONS IN OUENOO o.60 cide iccccasswssensiocces p. 662, Nov., 
Hill, Roland: 

GME MA MET IANE 5 65s oo Wess Ces Ee See Weeweee p. 657, Nov., 


Hodges, Christopher, M.D.: 
Why I Don’t Practise Medicine in a “Better” 
PPOUNIENIO 5s s.03 5-605 ocw-sdiwdea Con beetles cea p. 238, Apr., 
Housing: See Papal Pronouncements 


Humanism: 

Christianity in the Secular State................... p. 38, Jan., 
Hynes, Frawley: 

MN PEON 5:5 6551005205, 5.b Ualasea sel ates saaweesiends p. 278, May. 
{mmigration: 

Punrannnl ORAM IEE RINGS 66 Si Sisters arcttare aren ne Sawa Se p. 604, Oct., 


“Index,” The: 
Attitude toward the “Index”. «.cscccideccccdese ceed p. 623, Oct., 
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1954 INDEX FOR 1954 

Industrial Relations: 
Louisiana “Right-to-Work” Bill.................-.. p. 561, Sept., 
See Labor 


Industry Council Plan: 
Industry Council Plan as a Form of Social 


Creat: DNS e cs iden ceiedincndvcncenseycedas p. 222, Apr., 
Internationalism: 
Nationalism and Internationalism.................+ p. 149, Mar., 
Ireland: 
On Naval) Life (Pius MER) ccecccdsvicescsuecsetoacs p. 703, Nov., 
italian Workers: 
Aaarees We CR RB) hi isc dks Seen caw ewes p. 375, June, 
Jesuits: 
Jesuits in Switzerland, The............ padteeatatewe p. 657, Nov., 
Kelly, Rev. George A.: 
Cana and the American Parish..................-. p. 281, May, 
Kelly, Hugh: 
Trend in Moral Standards in Business ............+. p. 678, Nov., 
Kennedy, Rev. John S.: 
Attitude toward the “Index”............cecceeceees p- 623, Oct., 
Kiefer, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph P.: 
Catholic Press Reaches Maturity................->: p. 473, Aug., 
Knights of Columbus: 
eg Ee ee p. 7, Jan., 
I Gi Ge Ts GG. iinnnic siccavecscvcdwcacs p. 734, Dec., 
Koenig, Very Rev. Msgr., Harry C.: 
las ee Gi Ce Olas cnc oak ee cence p. 143, Mar., 
Konnersreuth: 
Konnersreuth: Still a Riddle..................005- p. 467, Aug., 
Kuhar, Rev. Dr. Alois: 
Church of Silence in Yugoslavia .............ee00005 p. 270, May, 
Labor: 
Does the Social Gospel Need a Change?............ p. 14, Jan., 
Italian Workers, Address to (Pius XII)............. p. 375, June, 
Louisiana “Right-to-Work” Bill.................... p. 561, Sept., 
Ce OE Rie DORs oc ioc 6 cic sc censdicweecdecsss p. 104, Feb., 
Trade Unions in Quebec..............0eeeseeceees p. 662, Nov., 
Union Shop vs. Forced Unionism.................. p. 483, Aug., 
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ee ea. at | aN rear p. 96, Feb., 

Working Girls, Address to (Pius XII).............. p. 382, June, 
LaFarge, John, S. J.: 

DOCIOR Gh SCSTORMIOE s 66 oo osc ccccs cecccesecceees p. 577, Oct., 
Law: 

International Penal Law (Pius XII)............... p. 107, Feb., 

Medical Ethics and Law (Pius XII)................ p. 46, Jan., 
Lercaro, James Cardinal: 

Pius X and Liturgical Reform...............eeeee: p. 321, June, 
Literature for Convert-Makers: See Conversions 
Liturgy: 

PEO GEMS EMUIAS 6 snk 5s cieiisieedescccceevevees p. 204, Apr., 

Pius X and Liturgical Reform................0005: p. 321, June, 

Use of English in the Liturgy, The................. p. 701, Nov., 

Why. Should a Parish Sing High Mass?............. p. 329, June, 
Lockhart, Freda Bruce: 

Hell, State and Church in Norway.............00+- p. 425, July, 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana “Right-to-Work” Bill..............0eee eee p. 561, Sept., 
Lucey, Most Rev. Robert E.: 

NOM SE RURMREION isto sic ds dc cen ware cee ae aoeawmeesienwied p. 444, July, 
Lynch, William F., S. J.: 

Nationalism and Internationalism................-6. p. 149, Mar., 
McCarthy, John: 

Pagectsine UNS: MANN 6 6 os. siscceesscccssseseeseeed p. 7,Jan., 
UcLoughlin, Dermott, O.F.M.: 

Ot MGORtSDIING CANBED 6 6/66 6:0)5.0:0:50 ciiviecleiseceae sweet p. 610, Oct., 
UcManus, Very Rev. Msgr., ¥. E.: 

Ten Points for Catholic Education ............0000 p. 710, Dec., 
UcWilliams, Hon. Robert: 

Privilege Against Self-Incrimination, The............ p. 613, Oct., 


Man, Digriity of: See Episcopal Pronouncements 
Manglapus, Raul S.: 


PMMA IOP TENG TAGIANS. 56.06 Coded ie eensaeessee p. 533, Sept., 
Marriage: 

Cana and the American Parish.............2seeee0+ p. 281, May, 

Happiness in Marriage. ............scececsccsccece p. 232, Apr., 


Why Mattingee Falk. occ cccscccvcccsssscccsvesees p. 665, Nov., 
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1954 INDEX FOR 1954 
Mass, The: 

Why Should a Parish Sing High Mase?............. p. 329, June, 
Mathews, Stanley, S.M.: 

Poesia Eilean, TRG occ csccvcsevesccccvesssdesess p. 217, Apr., 
Medical Ethics: 

Medical Ethics and Law (Pius XII)...............- p. 46, Jan., 

Why I Don’t Practise Medicine in a 

“Better” Neighborhood............seeceeceececees p. 238, Apr., 

Uindszenty, Cardinal: 

Cardinal Mindszenty..........0+eseeeeceeeeereeeees p. 406, July, 
Minorities: 

State Toleration of Minority Religious Groups...... p. 400, July, 
Vonasticism: 

IGRI TUOWIOE eee sieved cscedsecdiveneéwencees p. 167, Mar., 
Murray, Thomas E.: 

Road Ahead to Survival, The............eceeeeeees p. 135, Mar., 
Nagurney, Michael: 

Eastern Rites Look Ahead............cceeccecccees p. 417, July, 
Nationalism: 

Nationalism and Internationalism...............00. p. 149, Mar., 


Vegro: See Segregation—See Knights of Columbus 
Neumann, Theresa: See Konnersreuth 
Vevins, Albert J.: 


Death . ... om the Campus. ..cccicccccceccccvesense p. 413, July, 
Volan, Joseph T.: 

Why Should a Parish Sing High Mass?............. p. 329, June, 
Vorth American College: See Papal Pronouncements 
Vorway : 

Church: in Norway;. THs ccc ccccccccceccvtocosuee p. 84, Feb., 

Hell, State and Church in Norway.............ee0e p. 425, July, 
OBoyle, Most Rev. Patrick: 

Communist War on Religion...............2eeee00: p. 265, May, 

, ££ FS. Seeperrrerrr er eT rrr rrr p. 65, Feb., 
O'Brien, Rev. John A.: 

Happlmess tm Marriage ...5..ccccccccccccscccseses p. 232, Apr., 

Literature for Convert-Makers............seeeeeeee p. 596, Oct., 


Why Marriages Fail..........cccccccccccccsccccees p- 665, Nov., 
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af SteHG; “temo p NICHOLAS isis. 6b carsisicents-ccoecwrreeeeeieta p. 255, Apr., 
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ONeill, J. M.: 
Education and Liberty.............. veesbuuseereu p. 17,Jan., 19% 
Owens, Jack: 
DW RA OMMONBIAIE 67 25 /s.d:cisiou kab os GaWiekeanloecacueaace p. 35,Jan., 1954 
Papacy, The: See Democracy 
Papal Authority: 
Papal Teaching Authority... 6. cccscccccssceceees p. 588, Oct., 1954 
Papal Pronouncements: 
Arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski...............0000008 p.119,Feb., 195 
Ban vO Ass WRTIOPE ioc s'00i6ksondssdasdese secant p. 438, July, 1954 
CINIAN MUMIONIOE, BO eis ccsenicc cunt eswcneasw wooo p. 742, Dec., 19% 
British Minister, Address to the...............22005 p. 252, Apr., 1954 
ee ee eee rer rere p. 551, Sept., 1954 
Christmas Eve Address of Pius XII................. p. 174, Mar., 1954 
Catena SECEVES ORORIG 6 5 5io is aio said bale hed ese se p. 443, July, 1954 
Clergy of Rome, Message to..............-00000e0e p. 378, June, 194 
Crisis of State and Citizenship (Semaines Sociales) ...p.691,Nov., 194 
I Oe IR Sidinveaccieswasudesvdsacaake p. 701, Nov., 1954 
Peronean: LV WNOGWONK 666 .6o6 6 s6:c66scsi0i8.000.0-00000%8' p. 629, Oct., 1954 
BEES ERO TID oases cicte Dab <iaid aware eaiianleued p. 696, Nov., 1954 
Food for the World’s Peoples..................000: p. 187, Mar., 1954 
ee le its cece wart avanccduviinageaadd p.121,Feb., 1954 
Institutes of Teaching Brothers...................- p. 626, Oct., 194 
ME PONE TW iio ids civccedscasecececvuns p. 107, Feb., 1954 * 
International Union of the Catholic Press............ p. 557, Sept., 1954 
Italian Workers, Address to............0eeeeeeeeees p. 375, June, 1954 
SE TN NE GN i io ods cic ce sdccbsdscecss p. 46,Jan. 195 
i ee rn p. 305, May, 19H 
New North American College..................000: p. 62,Jan., 194 
Pe ee NE IOS 66s. oc scicenckansesnuenenanend p. 737, Dec., 1954 
TNS Cis cnncedancnnddenRebdweskcccwucel p. 309, May, 1954 
WINE iis Carter c dca uuededeivichnieneursala p. 441, July, 195 
Religion in the Community of Nations.............. p. 244, Apr., 1954 
Rerum Novarum, Anniversary of................00% p. 369, June, 19H 
RCE OMDB S35: 36:5 chs. sioresietere etisiarsidarsiensielew bie weaineseae p. 703, Nov., 19% 
Sacra Virginitas (Encyclical on Holy Virginity)...... p.491, Aug. 1954 
TIES snus diiciitircalins a wingucttainsucuxateaaaeaaen p. 58, Jan., = 
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1954 INDEX FoR 1954 


Tele VidtIW 1 DUONG occ soto wince becddncdcecasesidceses p. 632, Oct., 
TYANG! AGGMG: INGIG G8 s 66.55 ciidcctaccddiswncsavudeue p. 184, Mar., 
Working Girls, Address to..........ccccceceeeecces p. 382, June, 
World Federation of Sodalities...............00000 p. 55, Jan., 
Peace: 
Peace Based Of FUNG. «cask cn icccniciscicceseeces p. 65, Feb., 
Pius 1X: 
Pius IX: Fearless Shepherd..............-seeeeeees p. 385, July, 
Pius X: 
Canonization of Pius X (Pius XII)................. p. 551, Sept., 
Pius X and Liturgical Reform..............0.-seee- p. 321, June, 
Pius XII: 
a Pda: ae GO thie UNinoeicds cei cecaccccswceececas p. 143, Mar., 
Plauche, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles J.:° 
Louisiana “Right-to-Work” Bill............ 0.2 eeee p. 575, Sept., 
Poland: 
Arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski (Pius XII).......... p. 119, Feb., 
Letter to Polish Council of Ministers 
(Cantal Wyaipushl) <acccciccciscccctactoedeccs p. 253, Apr., 
Press, The: 
CAONG PEON: BNO csc icdsedcccssiiaccodecosaas p. 513, Sept., 
Catholic Press Reaches Maturity..............20000- p. 473, Aug., 
International Union of the Catholic Press.......... p. 557, Sept., 
Press and Public Opinion, The..............ese00. p. 524, Sept., 
Profession Of Jourtialisi. .....ccccicsccccsaceccuss p- 361, June, 
SULEMEME «SOUNNMHENE. 6 66.8d oe dee cs eeonodeoweewe p. 74, Feb., 
Pridgeon, Rev. C., S. J.: 
VOCdtIOn GF WORE, ENO... iieidiidweedacisccacsaawwes p. 96, Feb., 
Priesthood: 
Stepping-stones to the Priesthood ................05- p. 687, Nov., 


Priest-W orkers: See France 
Radiology: See Papal Pronouncements 
Reinhold, Rev. H. A.: 


Ph OE ab CAIs bic ccs cececccsiccsccacteeess p. 204, Apr., 
Religion: 

Communist War on Religion................eeee0e p. 265, May. 

Religion, a Corrective Agent.............eceeeeees p. 430, July, 

Religion in the Community of Nations (Pius XII) ....p. 244, Apr., 


FFE TOT TN Te p. 539, Sept., 
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Rural Life: 
Human Values in the Rural Community............. p. 312, May, 
On Rural Life (Pius XII)............... cece eenee p. 703, Nov., 
Russell, Dom Ralph: 
English and American Democracy and the Papacy... . p. 338, June, 
Saints: See Papal Pronouncements 
Schweitzer, Albert: 


Note on Albert Schweitzer, A..........ccceeeeeees p. 334, June, 
Segregation: 

Decision on Segregation..........cccccsccccccccces p. 577, Oct., 

GOR CC MARION 650606555 650 SRN Tacesiccs ee sec snrense’ p. 44, July, 


Self-Incrimination: See Fifth Amendment 
Sheehan, Rev. Shawn G.: 


Decree on the Eucharistic Fast, The................ p. 544, Sept., 
Smetana, Joseph, O.F.M, Cap.: 

Franciscans and the Beard..........0.ssccessccsees p- 298, May, 
Social Order: 

AMORMINE WOLKE War TNs 66 sics.sciewisescciwtccesw cee p. 89, Feb., 

Cooperation for Civic Goals...........ceeeeeeeeeeee p. 675, Nov., 

Does the Social Gospel Need a Change?............ p. 14, Jan., 

Human Values in the Rural Community.............. p. 312, May, 

Bre OET OL LIVINE so 6his6 ised cwnsssesacenetwnee p. 745, Dec., 
Socialism: 

BSCADMMEL CHCA MNIBTIN G54 'sialcicwis aeis'e care sree eceescteeameese p. 591, Oct., 

BE TP Oe INE 6c vaccvciwisccresecioccenncsaws p. 303, May, 


Sodalities: See Papal Pronouncements 


Spellman, Francis Cardinal: 
Deen Bien Phu: ae Reveille... .c..ccccccccscccssess p. 449, Aug., 
Prige GE Freedom, PRC sc :6ieiei0cccccccvewsines cee eves p- 641, Nov., 


Statistics: See Papal Pronouncements 
Steno, Bishop Nicholas: See Papal Pronouncements 
Stichman, Herman T.: 


PARC EAE HDCIMUINELE 6 60565026 cainniccsaensaces cues p. 303, May, 
Stritch, Samuel Cardinal: 

Geena Frei. | TG is iodo cs.cnadiccseshedansawe eee p. 513, Sept., 

Planning for Education Needs...............eee00- p. 454, Aug., 


Students, Foreign: 
Death... al te CME 5 oi iiccisicinccedcueseede p. 413, July, 
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Survival: See Atomic Bomb 
1954 


1954 Switzerland: 
1 Seni Sh TH, TOR a aos vinnie deiciccscsscsvce p.657,Nov., 1954 


194} Television: See Papal Pronouncements 


Thomas, John L., S. J.: 
Pamuy ald the: CHUNG, THO. .ciccccccc ccadconseiaes p. 395, July, 1954 


Toleration: See Minorities 


1% } Travel Agents: See Papal Pronouncements 





19 
Trese, Rev. Leo J.: 

Clergy Discounts and Catholic Books .............+. p.171,Mar., 1954 
1954 Turin: 

St NE WE iitactdessdssenevesnnseapeubanean p. 729, Dec., 1954 
194) Twomey, L. J., S. J.: 

AVONE WOE War TID 6 occ ccicccc ccciesedcuseudas p. 89,Feb. 1954 
1954 Louisiana “Right-to-Work” Bill.............. pp. 564 & 570, Sept., 1954 
194 | Undset, Sigrid: 
1954 DD CRs ics skccerwavevccasdenadscspieeceaeas p. 161,Mar., 1954 
z United Nations: 

Case against Seating Red China in U.N............. p.241,Apr., 1954 
| Food for the World’s Peoples (Pius XII)............ p. 187,Mar., 1954 
} git Pits XIT amd the U.N.....ssseesssseessseeseesrees p.143,Mar., 1954 
194 § Religious Critics of the U.N.......ccccccccccccccese p.291,May, 1954 

NM =JOUMMMINS <5 5s cic biked xecedecsedewe aces p. 74,Feb. 1954 

United Nations Charter Review.............00s00005 p. 445, July, 1954 
1%] Union Internationale d’Etudes Sociales: 
1% Human Values in the Rural Community............. p.312,May, 1954 

Unity: 
kk 8 ere Tr rere me a p. 129,Mar., 1954 
Virginity: See Papal Pronouncements 





194 Virgin Mary: 


ee DIO. TI as ici cantons ddcaeraaeceacee p.217,Apr., 1954 
World Federation of Sodalities (Pius XII).......... p. 55, Jan., 






es ae TR Git, css cantédncankaarcerawens p. 96, Feb., 
FEIT TT TT Le p. 527, Sept., 
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Valsh, R. P.: 

titel SOEHMNAND 6 oii Scidce Sci eeesses cseacned ales p. 591, Oct., 
Var: 

Avoiding "World War GRE 6 ac.c.cis cise ccccince cect sneer p. 89, Feb., 

Ban on ABC Warfare (Pius XII)..............0.5- p. 438, July, 
Paters, Most Rev. Vincent S.: 

Church: Healer of Men, The............0.eeeeceees p. 486, Aug., 
Viebler, William: 

Stepping-tones to the Priesthood ..........-.. eee p. 687, Nov., 
Vorking Women: 

Working Girls, Address to (Pius XII).............. p. 382, June, 

NOD so oa vies docebeswesesdncnwesseads p. 278, May, 
¥ orld Federalism: 

Case for World Federation.............ccecceseeees p. 77, Feb., 
Wright, Most Rev. John J.: 

Papal Teaching Authority.............csscccccece - p. 588, Oct., 

Welty of Mankind, The... ......csccsccsvccssccvsses p. 129, Mar., 
X yszynski, Cardinal: 

Arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski (Pius XII)............ p. 119, Feb., 

Letter to the Polish Counci] of Ministers............ p. 253, Apr., 
Yachshaw, Robert R.: 

Note on Albert Schweitzer, A.............0eceeeeee p. 334, June, 
Yugoslavia: 

Church ef Silence in Yugoslavia...............--06- p. 270, May, 
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